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WHAT / Moclern plastic tile Hooring 


in ny low-budget homes! 


YES! MATICO ARISTOFLEX IN 
LOW-COST STANDARD GAUGE 


Here’s a real tonic for new home sales! Aristoflex vinyl-plastic flooring not only 
serves as a powerful PLUS selling aid with the vinyl-minded buying public . . . 
but keeps your budget in line, too. 

And these are the reasons. In standard-gauge thickness it’s comparable in price to 
grease-proot asphalt tile . . . in beauty and durability, it’s a real eye-opener to pros- 
pective home buyers, as only modern vinyl-plastic can be. The advantages are many. 
Since Aristoflex is vinyl-plastic from top to bottom (no felt backing!) it can be 
used on, above or below grade. The .smooth, non-porous surface resists acids, 
alkalis, greases and fire. The radiant colors and marbleization go clear through each 
tile. And from the builder’s standpoint, Aristoflex saves labor costs, because it lays 
in easily, requires less handling by the mechanic. Also available in ¥g” thickness. 


Look into MATICO ARISTOFLEX today. Write for full details. 















Dept. 16-6 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers of: Aristoflex @ Confetti @ Parquetry Asphalt Tile @ Cork Tile @ Plastic Wall Tile 
Joliet, Ill @ Long Beach, Calif. @ Newburgh,, N. Y. 


co 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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screens). A screwdriver is the Hite 
only tool used. H 
Sitti tes HE Housing administrators like 
: H | TENSION .-tite screens because 
i # ; they cost less than wood-frame 
; HH screens, require no fitting or 
} Sill ieegesees painting, and are the fastest and 
' easiest screen to install. In addi- 
REINFORCED tion, TENSION-tite screens 
SELVAGE : never rust or stain .. . cannot 
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Factories in Berkeley, Calif. and Toccoa 


2701 EIGHTH ST., BERKELEY 12, CALIFORNIA . SUITE 310, INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Distributed in Southern California by TENSION-tite Window Screen Co., 8473 Beverly Blvd, Los Angeles 48 














‘DIRECTOR'S JUDGMENT’ CLAUSE 

DROPPED FROM DSCUR CONTRACTS 
A stumbling block to urban rede- 

velopment was eliminated recently 


when NAHRO’s_ Redevelopment 
Section succeeded in getting the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy’s division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment to delete a pro- 
vision to loan and grant contracts be- 
tween the federal government and 
redevelopment agencies. The dis- 
puted provision stated that the fed- 
eral government would be under no 
obligation to make any payments to 
local agencies under the contract 
unless the local agency submitted, in 
support of its request for funds, “evi- 
dence satisfactory to the director” of 
DSCUR that the municipality in- 
volved was continuing to push its 
local health, sanitation, and safety 
codes for buildings. The provision 
was included, according to DSCUR’s 
director, James W. Follin, in an at- 
tempt to carry out the full spirit and 
intent of a 1953 amendment to Title 
I of the Housing Act of 1949 that 
the federal government should aid re- 
development only in communities 
that were making substantial efforts 
on their own to stop slum growth 
and to preserve their communities. 

The objection to the provision as 
raised by NAHRO’s Redevelopment 
Section was that local agencies could 
not enter any work contract with lo- 
cal firms if the agency’s source of 
funds depended on so unexplicit and 
variable an arrangement as_ the 
DSCUR’s director’s judgement as to 
what constitutes “satisfactory evi- 
dence” of a city’s conservation and 
code enforcement program. Another 
consideration brought up was that 
the contract between DSCUR and 
the local agency would in some cases 

where the redevelopment agency is 
not a part of the city government 
depend on a third party that did not 
sign the contract. There would be no 
assurances from DSCUR that future 
payments under the contract would 
be approved by the director, even 
though the initial payment might 
have been approved and made and 
local contracts let. 

In announcing the deletion of the 
provision, DSCUR’s Director Follin 
conceded that the division had gone 
too far in trying to implement con- 
gressional purpose and that the pro- 
vision served no useful purpose. 
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PRIVATE FIRM BUYS 100 PER CENT 
OF COLLEGE HOUSING BOND ISSUE 
Two new dormitories will be built 
and furnished at Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio as a result of the 
sale in April of an entire 2.25 million 
dollar issue of the university's housing 
bonds to Shields and Company of 
New York, a private investment firm. 
The private bid to purchase the bonds 
at 3.368 per cent released the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency from 
its obligation to buy the issue if the 
school did not receive a bid lower 
than 3.5 per cent, according to the 
new policy under which HHFA is 
administering the college housing 
program (see April JOURNAL, page 


112). 


HOUSING, SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 
FUND AWARDS GIVEN IN CANADA 

In separate efforts to encourage 
studies and research work on housing, 
community planning, and social wel- 
fare problems, both the University 
of Toronto and Canada’s Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
recently announced the availability 
of financial aid for such purposes. 

The Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, an agency similar to 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in this country, announced 
early in April that it is offering 12 
fellowships and three scholarships to 
encourage university studies in hous- 
ing and community planning. Two 
senior fellowships are being offered 
to people with professional or prac- 
tical experience in housing and resi- 
dential planning and ten additional 
fellowships at Canadian universities, 
valued at $1200 each, are being of- 
fered to qualified persons interested 
in community planning studies. The 
three scholarships—or bursaries, as 
they are called in Canada—valued at 
$800 each, are offered to graduate 
students specializing in studies of 
housing from a social, financial, or 
architectural point of view. 

Earlier, the University of Toronto 
had announced that its board of gov- 
ernors had made four research fund 
awards for 1954-55, the four being 
the first awards given from the new 
Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Re- 
search Fund. One of the grants went 
to Dr. Albert Rose, associate profes- 
sor in the school of social work at the 
University of Toronto, who will use 
the money granted him to undertake 
the first comprehensive study in Can- 
ada of the effects of a public housing 
project upon people and the conse- 
quent impact on the loads and costs 
of municipal services. Dr. Rose’s proj- 


ect is considered to be of particular 
importance now since Canada is like- 
ly to place great emphasis on public 
housing and urban redevelopment 
during the next decade. His research 
plan has been submitted to the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion with the hope that CMHC might 
give the study its support also. 

The Cassidy fund, supported by 
business, governmental, and_profes- 
sional people, sponsors research into 
social problems, social policy, the eco- 
nomics of social welfare, social wel- 
fare administration, the practice of 
social work, and social work educa- 
tion. The Cassidy grants are avail- 
able to qualified persons under three 
arrangements: first, a research pro- 
fessorship allowance of between 
$6100 and $8200 and, second, a re- 
search senior fellowship allowance of 
between $3100 and $4600. Both al- 
lowances depend on the qualifica- 
tions of the successful applicant and 
upward adjustments may be made in 
both amounts if the title is to be held 
for a calendar year rather than for 
an academic year. A third form in 
which funds are disbursed is through 
research assistance grants of unspeci- 
fied amounts to help pay the costs of 
research projects. 

Applications for the 1955-56 and 
1956-57 awards are now being solic- 
ited. These awards are open to both 
men and women from anywhere in 
the world. Applications for the 1955- 
56 awards should reach the director 
of the school of social work at the 
University of Toronto not later thar 


October 1, 1954. 


NAREB, NAHB SET UP SPECIAL 
GROUPS ON MORTGAGE FINANCING 

The national associations of both 
the home builders and the realtors 
have set up mortgage financing units 
within their organizations during the 
past few months for the apparent 
purpose of keeping in close touch 
with money market trends, which 
have markedly affected housing sales 
over the past year. 

NAHB’s new mortgage and finance 
department—under the chairman- 
ship of Hugh Askew of Oklahoma 
City, a former Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration assistant commissioner 
in field office operations—will study 
the possibilities of developing new 
sources of mortgage capital and will 
conduct a special “financing clinic” 
to show builders how to take full ad- 
vantage of mortgage financing facili- 
ties now available. 

NAREB’s mortgage council is com- 
prised of about 1000 realtors from 
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throughout the country under the 
chairmanship of Oliver M. Walker 
of Washington, D. C. The purpose of 
the council is reported to be to study 
the financing needs of purchasers of 
property, to work for adequate mort- 
gage facilities in every community, 
and “to seek a proper secondary mar- 
ket.” Council members from various 
size cities will report periodically on 
mortgage conditions in their commu- 
nities. 


STEP UP FREQUENCY OF HOUSING 
INVENTORY, REVIEW PANEL ASKS 

A mid-decade sample housing in- 
ventory of 40 metropolitan areas to 
supplement the decennial census data 
was recommended to the Secretary of 
Commerce recently by a special re- 
view committee that examined the 
operations of the bureau of the cen- 
sus at the secretary's request. The 
recommendation for mid-decade 
housing check developed out of stud- 
ies made by the review committee's 
special panel on housing and con- 
struction. (The committee report has 
been published recently in a pam- 
phlet titled Appraisal of Census Pro- 
grams; Report of the Intensive Re- 
view Committee to the Secretary of 
Commerce.) “MM 

In support of the proposed interim 
housing survey, the panel pointed out 
that many changes can occur in the 
way of population and_ industrial 
trends in a ten year period and that 
governmental planning, marketing 
analysis, real estate estimating, and 
similar predictive programs require 
more up-to-date information. 

Other recommendations made by 
the housing and construction panel 
included a proposal that the office of 
business economics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be charged with 
the responsibility of analyzing con- 
struction statistics already available 
and of participating with other agen- 
cies in the planning of an integrated 
long-term program for compiling 
data. And toward this end, the panel 
suggested that the estimates of 
monthly construction expenditures, 
now compiled jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, be made more re- 
liable. 

A further recommendation was 
that a method of compiling statis- 
tics on “fix-up” expenditures be 
developed. The panel that made 
these recommendations was chaired 
by Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., of the 
Armstrong Cork Company and in- 
cluded Miles Colean, Ernest M. Fish- 
er of Columbia’s Institute for Land 
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Use and Housing Studies, and Boris 
Shiskin of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


FAMILY RELATIONS GROUP PARLEY 
TO INCLUDE HOUSING DISCUSSIONS 

The significance of housing and 
community development as a special 
aspect of family relations will be dis- 
cussed at two sessions when the 
National Council on Family Rela- 
tions holds its annual meeting at 
Mills College in Oakland, California 
July 8-10. The newly organized hous- 
ing and community development sec- 
tion of the council (see January 
Journa., page 15) has arranged one 
session on neighborhood organiza- 
tion in housing and community de- 
velopment and another on an ade- 
quate housing supply for American 
families. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O’Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, will chair the first session. B. M. 
Pettit, chairman of the San Diego 
community welfare council’s housing 
committee, former director of the 
housing authority of New Haven, 
and former member of NAHRO’s 
Board of Governors, will present a 
paper at that session titled “Pioneer- 
ing in Housing-Family Welfare Re- 
lationships.”” At the second session, 
S. Robert Anshen, San Francisco 
architect, will present a paper titled 
“Physical Space and Environmental 
Requirements for Family Life.” 

Additional information on_ the 
council’s annual meeting and about 
the housing and community develop- 
ment section is available from the 
section’s chairman, Mrs. Bette Jen- 
kins, 1510 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 
7, Michigan. 


GEORGIA AND FLORIDA HOUSING 
ASSOCIATIONS MEET JOINTLY 


Delegates to the two-day joint 
meeting of the Georgia and Florida 
associations of housing authorities 
held in Albany, Georgia April 26 
and 27 heard discussions of current 
housing legislation and maintenance, 
management, accounting, and finan- 
cing problems. The Georgia Associa- 
tion of Housing Authorities also 
elected new officers for the coming 
year, naming C. W. Sherlock, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Monroe, as presi- 
dent. The Florida association did not 
elect new officers. 

Principal speakers at the meeting 
included A. R. Hanson, director of 
the Atlanta field office of the Public 


Housing Administration; George 


Hamilton, state treasurer of Georgia; 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., NAHRO first 
vice-president and executive director 
of the Gadsden, Alabama housing 
authority; Herbert W. Miller of the 
Florida State Industrial Commission ; 
and W. Frank DeLamar, treasurer, 
Employee Retirement System of 
Georgia. 

FEWER HOMES WILL BE BOUGHT 
IN 1954, SURVEY REPORT SHOWS 

Fewer consumers expect to buy 
new homes this year and more of 
them plan expenditures for home 
improvements and maintenance, ac- 
cording to recently released prelim}- 
nary reports on the ninth annual sur- 
vey of consumer finances made by 
the Federal Reserve System in co- 
operation with the University ol 
Michigan survey research center. 
The report indicates that purchase 
of nonfarm homes in 1954 will be 
less than 1953 but on a par with 
1952. 

A conservative attitude on the part 
of consumers is also reflected in their 
plans to buy furniture and major 
household appliances. Fewer of them 
plan to buy refrigerators, television 
sets, and other durable household 
goods, than have in several years. 








GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 
Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 
... Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 
placements . . . D d Equip Psse’ 
BE FREE, WITH... 


Pare Rey oatal 


FILE AND FIND KEYS FAST 
Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
... right at the end of your finger tips! 





For complete details write 


P.O.MOORE CORP. 


300 4th Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 
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GERMANS BUILD 'GHOST TOWN' 
TO TEST BUILDING MATERIALS 

A 28-house village in which no- 
body lives has recently been com- 
pleted near Munich in West Ger- 
many to serve as a laboratory for 
wholesale testing of building methods 
and materials. Set up by the hous- 
ing ministry of West Germany and 
private institutes to help show how 
to get the most out of the vast sums 
being spent in Germany on housing, 
the houses all look alike and each is 
built on a 200 square foot lot but 
each is built of different materials 
and with different techniques. Inte- 
rior designs are all different but all 
have the same amount of heat, ven- 
tilation, and humidity. A multitude 
of instruments record the effects of 
them on the different materials, types 
of construction, and design used. 


"SHADE DIAL’ DEVICE INVENTED 
TO CHART HOME COOLING NEEDS 
Among those benefactors of man- 
kind who are devoting time and 
effort to cultivating the science of 
comfortable living are twin brother 
architects—-Victor and Aladar Olgy- 
ay of Princeton University who 
have developed a shade dial (first 
cousin to the sun dial) to indicate 
where the sun will be at any time of 
the day in any latitude. The shade 
dial, when placed on a model of a 
house on which the sun is shining 
(by means of an artificial light 
shows how much overhang or shade 
equipment the structure should have 
to keep it comfortable. Another aid 
to planning the comfortable hous: 
that the brothers have worked out is 
a bioclimatic chart on which they 
plot the temperature, humidity, radi- 
ation, shading, winds, sound, and 
other factors characteristic of any 
region of the country. 


ARCHITECTS FORESEE CARDBOARD 
HEMISPHERE HOUSES FOR $700 

A dome-shaped house built — of 
cardboard triangles simple enough to 
buy at a dime store and carry in one 
automobile load to the construction 
site has been envisioned by a group 
of architects as the ultimate in sim- 
ple, sound home building. ‘The dome 
would be composed of 500 triangular 
waterproof corrugated paper boards 
forming a hemisphere 14%, feet high 
at the center, 30 feet in diameter, 
and covering an area of 707 square 
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feet. The house would weigh about 
1400 pounds and cost about $700. 
The idea was dreamed up by Yale 
University Architect-Painter Collab- 
Oratives, 


BEES DESIGN BETTER HOUSES THAN 
ANYBODY, A BEEKEEPER DECIDES 

While the New Zealand govern- 
ment and building industry are try- 
ing to design cheaper houses for that 
country, an imaginative New Zea- 
land beekeeper who is sold on the 
genius of bees and their works has 
proposed a house design patterned 
after the hexagonal lines of a bec- 
hive. The beekeeper, E. R. Brewster 
of New Plymouth, believes that the 
house could be prefabricated into 
“kits” consisting of as few as 20 
pieces, assembled with the aid of a 
set of instructions, and sold for $4582, 
plus labor costs. Mr. Brewster con- 
tends that the hexagonal forms 
throughout the house would provid 
a stronger building than houses con- 
structed with right angles. “Nature 
uses the hexagon in construction,” 
he says, “but never the right angle. 
If a honeycomb was easicr to build 
in squares, the bees would have used 
that method.” 


THICK WALLS BEAT HEAT BETTER, 
ISRAELI DECIDE AFTER 2000 YEARS 
The wisdom of the ancients in 
Israel that proclaimed thin walls best 
for houses in hot climates has re- 
cently been challenged by three 
Israeli scientists who, after seven 
years of study at the Israel Institute 
of Technology in Haifa, have it all 
figured out the other way around: 
the walls, they now say, should be 
thick if they are to beat the heat. 
Isracl’s housing construction prob 
lem is that it gets intensely hot dur- 
ing the day and markedly cool at 
night, so houses are daily subjected 
to two extremes. One solution has 
been suggested in model homes dis- 
played in Jerusalem that have thick 
outside insulation panel walls that 
can be “peeled off” or folded back 
at night. Underneath them are thin- 
ner permanent walls that permit 
cool evening air to penetrate them. 
Another idea that has been worked 
out is to build thick walls for the 
first story of a house, where daytime 
activities center, and build thin walls 
for the second floor to allow night 
time comfort in sleeping rooms. 


LATEST IDEA IN BATHTUB SAFETY: 
A CRANE HAULS YOU IN AND OUT 


Safety engineering has taken a 
brave new plunge forward in reduc- 
ing that danger-ridden tiled abyss 


known as the bathroom. A recent 
invention, an electrically operated 
mechanized bathtub seat lowers a 
bather into a tub and, after he is 
well scrubbed, lifts him out to the 
bath mat and safety with nary a 
threat to life or limb from bathtub 
falls. 

The device, a cross between a 
bosun’s chair and the dunking chair 
of Puritan times, was invented by 
Russell Beckwith of Rochester, New 
York. 
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BLEECKER MARQUETTE, 

who has been executive secretary of the 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County for 36 years, has 
resigned that position effective July 31. 
Mr. Marquette was NAHRO’s | third 
president and served on the Board of 
Governors for many years. He has con- 
tinued to be active in Association affairs 
and currently is a member of the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare. At 
the same time that he _ resigned his 
housing post, Mr. Marquette also re- 
signed as executive secretary of the Pub- 
lic Health Federation. 

When he leaves his two posts at the 
end of July, Mr. Marquette will take on 
a temporary position as consultant to 
the National Housing Conference and 
also will serve as a consultant to several 
health organizations. Ben Groves, who 
has been in charge of the Family Relo- 
cation Service in Cincinnati, will become 
executive secretary of the Better Housing 
League. 


HANS FROELICHER, JR., 

president of the Baltimore Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association, was 
honored at the association’s annual din- 
ner on June 1 for a decade of service 
to the city. Mr. Froelicher has been 
president of CPHA for ten years. Simon 
E. Sobeloff, solicitor general of the Unit- 
ed States, was toastmaster for event and 
Governor Theodore R. McKeldin and 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro were among 
those who honored him. 


BEN C. CASANAS, 

New Orleans businessman and_ civic 
leader, who was a commissioner of the 
Housing Authority of New Orleans for 
15 years, has retired from the authority 
because of illness. Mr. Casanas has been 
active in New Orleans civic affairs for 
nearly 50 years. In 1931 he was given 
a Times-Picayune award for his “un- 
selfish civic service to the community.” 


ALBERT E£. STEPHAN, 

Seattle attorney and former member of 
the school board, has been appointed to 
the board of commissioners of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Seattle, 
replacing Miss Muriel Mawer. Miss 
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Mawer served on the board for 12 
years, five of them as chairman. She will 
continue her association with the Seattle 
authority as a consultant—an appoint- 
ment that was made the subject of a 
board resolution paying tribute to her 
contributions to the authority program 
and to the housing field. She is president 
of NAHRO’s Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council and has been active in Associa- 
tion work for many years. 


LLOYD D. McDONALD, 

a commissioner of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority and a former 
chairman of the authority, died recently 
in Cleveland. Mr. McDonald was execu- 
tive vice-president of the Warner Swasey 
Company. H. Stuart Harrison, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company, has been appoint- 
ed to fill the unexpired term. 


G. YATES COOK, 

director of the department of housing 
rehabilitation of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, has _ resigned, 
effective June 30, to become staff direc- 
tor of a new Washington, D. C. citizens 
committee backed by leading business- 
men, civic leaders, and two of the city’s 
newspapers, the Post and the Star. The 
committee’s purpose is to support efforts 
to improve housing, traffic, and parking 
and attack other problems threatening 
the economy and development of the 
city. Mr. Cook headed up the Baltimore 
health department’s housing bureau and 
was administrator of the “Baltimore 
Plan” before going with the home build- 
crs. 


CLIFFORD A. YOUNG, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of Plainfield, New Jersey, has 
been awarded the “Citizenship Medal” 
of the Union County Council of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for his many 
contributions to the community, includ- 
ing his guidance of the city’s low-rent 
housing program. He was selected as 
“most worthy” for the honor from among 
six nominces. 


WARREN C. SKINNER, 

executive director of the Moline. Illinois 
housing authority, died June | of a heart 
attack. Mr. Skinner was a former alder- 
man in Moline. 


M. F. LEMEN, 

chairman of the Housing Authority of 
the County of Yolo, California, died 
in mid-May as the result of a heart at- 
tack. He had been a member of the 
authority since it was organized in 1950. 


GROVER C. VIDRINE, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Oakdale, Louis 
iana, died May 24. Mr. Vidrine was 


appointed secretary of the authority 
when it was organized in 1950 and had 


been the executive director since 1951 


EDWARD G. SEWELL, 

vice-chairman of the board of commis- 
sioners of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Kern, California, died in 
\pril of a heart attack. He was a mem 
ber of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council’s Commissioners Committee. 


JAMES E. LASH, 

formerly executive director of the Rede- 
velopment Agency of the City and 
County of San Francisco (see March 
JourNaAL, page 78), is now the western 
representative for Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates, planning consultants. 


FRANCIS J. LAMMER and 

JOHN P. ROBIN 

have been named to the board of direc- 
tors of the newly organized Pennsylvania 
Planning Association. Mr. Lammer is 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia 
and Mr. Robin is director of the Pitts- 
burgh Redevelopment Agency. 


OSBORNE T. BOYD, 

former member of the staff of the divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and now housing ad- 
viser to the United States operations 
mission to Chile, is the author of an 
article in a new housing magazine La 
Vivienda, which the operations mission 
and the Institute of Inter-American 
affairs is publishing. 


WALTER SCHILLING, 

who is director of redevelopment for the 
Springfield, Ohio redevelopment agency, 
has been named planning director for 
the city and will carry on those duties 
in addition to his redevelopment work. 
He succeeds Erling Helland, who has 
resigned to become director of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma _ city-county planning com- 
mission. 


ROBERT S. RUSSELL, 
former planning director for Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, who was in charge of re- 
development for the city, has resigned 
to become director of planning in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 


MYRON HENDEE, 

formerly chief land planning consultant 
for the Federal Housing Administration 
in New York City and Newark, has 
resigned to take a position with the stafl 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 


A. J. WEBSTER, 

housing consultant for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, died in May in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Mr. Webster was 
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formerly chief of development for the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board. H« 
had been a member of NAHRO. 


LEO GREBLER 

has been awarded a fellowship by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation for study of new land use patterns 
in the reconstruction of bombed European 
cities. Dr. Grebler is associate director 
of the Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies at Columbia University. 
He will be on leave from the university 
for six months, starting in July, during 
which time he will study the rebuilding of 
bombed areas in England, Holland, 
France, West Germany, and Italy. 


ROBERT C. WEINBERG, 

New York City architect and city plan- 
ner, left in early April for Germany on 
a fellowship under the Fulbright Act 
program. He will lecture in German uni- 
versities and _ technical 
housing and planning. 


institutions on 


PAUL S. DULANEY 

has been appointed planning director 
for Waverly, Ohio and as such will 
handle the redevelopment program for 
the city. Mr. Dulaney formerly was ex- 
ecutive director of the Redevclopment 
Commission of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 
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Philadelphia 
the city in which our country’s inde- 
pendence was declared; the city of 


the Quaker city; 


Benjamin Franklin—Betsy Ross—the 
Liberty Bell; the city rich in remind- 
ers of revolutionary battles: of Val- 
ley Forge and Germantown. . . 

That's one side of the Philadelphia 
that delegates to NAHRO’s 1954 
conference can see: its past. 

On the other side is the Philadel- 
phia of today—and the Philadelphia 
as it is being planned for tomorrow. 
In city planning, housing, redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation, and conserva- 
tion, Philadelphia is building a na- 
tional reputation for its coordinated 
attack on its slums. Its housing 
authority last year was awarded a 
NAHRO certificate of achievement 
in recognition of the effective way in 
which it has geared its program to 
that of the planning commission, re- 
development authority, recreation 
department, welfare agencies. It was 
also recognized for the imaginative 
approach that is being taken in the 
design of its new projects (see page 
198) and for the new techniques of 
management and general administra- 
tion that it has adopted. 

Philadelphia’s redevelopment 
agency completed the country’s first 
Title I project—Penn Towne (see 
October 1952 JouRNAL, page 339). 
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It pioneered with the American 
Friends in the country’s first “self- 
help” redevelopment program (see 
October 1953 JourNAL, page 315) 
and has under way the country’s 
largest project — Eastwick — which 
will reclaim 3200 acres of marshland 
in the southwest part of the city. Its 
whole philosophy is founded on 
blending the old and new; preserv- 
ing neighborhood values; enlisting 
citizen aid in project planning. 

Philadelphia has one of the oldest 
citizens housing associations in the 
country—founded in 1909-—and one 
of the best. Its work in developing a 
new housing code for the city this 
year on assignment from a city de- 
partment indicates the kind of repu- 
tation it has earned. 

Philadelphia’s planning commis- 
sion is ranked by the American Soci- 
ety of Planning Officials as among 
the top two or three in the country. 

Philadelphia’s mayor, the Honor- 
able Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who came 
in on a reform ticket in 1951 has be- 
come a national symbol of “good gov- 
ernment.” His city won the 1952 cita- 
tion of “All American City” from the 
National Municipal League—as well 
as the La Guardia award. Mayor 
Clark’s strong belief in the impor- 
tance of housing and redevelopment 
to a revitalized city is evidenced by 


October 11-14 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


IT’S PHILADELPHIA ... 


— for NAHRO’s 21st annual conference 
I! and for its building and maintenance 
products exhibit 


his appointment late last year of a 
housing coordinator in his office, 
charged with preparing a “master 
plan to attack and solve the social 
disintegration which springs from in- 
adequate shelter.” 

The University of Pennsylvania's 
department of land and city planning 

initiated in 1951—has as a part 
of its purpose to work with official 
planning and civic agencies and 
members of this department staff 
G. Holmes Perkins, William L. C. 
Wheaton, Robert Mitchell, Martin 
Meyerson — participate in many as- 
pects of the city’s planning, redevel- 
opment, and housing programs. 3 

NAHRO’s 21st annual conference 
program is being planned to take ad- 
vantage of all that Philadelphia has 
to offer in these several respects and 
the heads of the host agencies (see 
pictures right) are currently meet- 
ing to plan tours and exhibits that 
will provide delegates with a detailed 


“Philadelphia story.” 
OUTLINE PROGRAM 


Here, in quick outline form, is the 
order of events being proposed for 
the four days October 11 through 14. 
Monday, October 11 

Monday is the day for registration 
—for tours—for committee meetings 

for setting up of exhibits—for a 
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cet-together at which those dele- 
gates who have job opportunities to 
offer can talk with NAHRO mem- 
bers who are in search of new posi- 
tions. The day will end on _ the 
friendly note of a “get acquainted” 
party. 

Tours planned for the day are ex- 
pected to include both morning and 
afternoon trips that will combine 
views of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority's low-rent projects both 
old and new (see page 198 for in- 
formation on one of its handsome 
new projects), a look at the country’s 
first completed Title I urban rede- 
velopment project, and a chance to 
see neighborhood conservation and 
rehabilitation programs in action. 

Monday is also the day for tours 
to Philadelphia’s historic shrines 
which can be easily arranged directly 
from the conference hotel. 

Tuesday, October 12 

Tuesday is to be “commissioners 
day,” with major sessions planned 
around their interests. The day will 
start at 9 o'clock with the formal 
opening of the building and mainte- 
nance products exhibit. Coffee will 
be served to delegates throughout the 
exhibit hall, providing a chance for 
old friends to meet and talk for an 
hour before the opening of the con- 
ference itself. 

First major session of the confer- 
ence is being planned as an urban re- 
newal demonstration—put on for the 
benefit of a panel of housing and re- 
development commissioners. Phila- 
delphi2’s mayor is expected to be a 
key figure in the demonstration. The 
plan is for the mayor, together with 
top officials from the planning, hous- 
ing, redevelopment, and code en- 
forcement agencies of the city, to 
“act out” for the commissioners the 
techniques being used in Philadel- 
phia to initiate an urban renewal 
program in their town. Commission- 
ers, for whose benefit the demonstra- 
tion is being arranged, will then have 
a chance to question the “actors” 
as will the general audience. 

Latest word from Washington will 
be brought to the delegates at a 
luncheon session at which HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole will 
be the speaker. 

The commissioners will meet in 
closed session in the afternoon and, 
simultaneously, two more “demon- 
stration” sessions will be conducted: 
one by the T & M Section on how to 
cut maintenance costs and another 
(Continued column one, page 192) 
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YOUR HOSTS IN PHILADELPHIA... 


These are the men who will be hosts 
to NAHRO delegates at the 21st an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober. At the top are William L. 
Rafsky (left), the city's housing co- 
ordinator, and Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr. Below them are Francis J. Myers 
(left), chairman of the redevelopment 
authority, and P. Blair Lee, chairman 
of the housing authority. In the next 
row are Francis J. Lammer (left), 
executive director of the redevelop- 
ment authority, and Walter E. Alessan- 
droni, executive director of the hous- 
ing authority. At the right is G. 
Holmes Perkins, head of the depart- 
ment of land and city planning of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Another 
host will be the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, 
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Senate Passes 1954 Housing Act— 


gives public housing forces first congressional victory of year 


With less than three hours debate 
and none of the anticipated “fight 
to the finish” over public housing, 
the Senate on June 3 passed the 
Housing Act of 1954, giving pro- 
public housing forces their first sig- 
nificant congressional victory this 
year. By a 66 to 16 record vote the 
senators approved the  President’s 
request for a 35,000 a year, four 
year program of new public housing 
annual contributions contracts and 
by voice vote approved the entire 
bill, which contains numerous com- 
mittee written amendments, many 
of which are designed to eliminate 
possible abuses in the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s programs. The 
bill—considerably different than the 
House passed version—now moves 
on to conference with the House, 
where a show-down on public hous- 
ing is bound to come. As_ the 
JOURNAL went to press, no date had 
been set for a meeting between the 
Senate and House conferees but the 
expectation was that it would be 
held shortly after the middle of 
June. 

The speed and lack of fanfare 
with which the bill passed the Sen- 
ate was in marked contrast to the 
stormy Washington housing scene 
in the past two months. Public hous- 
ing has been bitterly fought by the 
House both in the debate on the 
Housing Act of 1954 and the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Act 
late in March and early in April 
(see April JourRNAL, page 117). 
Close on its heels was the disclosure 
of irregularities within FHA that 
resulted in resignations of many of 
its top personnel, investigations, and 
a barrage of headlines from coast to 
coast (see May JourNAL, page 153) 
By early June, however, Washington 
was taking a calmer view of -its 
housing problems. The Independent 
Offices Appropriations Act for 1955 

another controversial measure be- 
cause of the public housing issue 
passed the Senate on May 19 with 
only one change in the House ver- 
sion as far as housing and redevelop- 
ment are concerned; the FHA in- 
vestigations were moving ahead but 
on a quieter note; and a story in 
early June that an investigation of 
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the Title I redevelopment program 
had been ordered that would un- 
cover scandals ‘as bad or 
than those of the FHA programs 
was repudiated by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor Albert M. Cole the day after 
it appeared in a Washington news- 
paper. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 

The resounding victory for pub- 
lic housing came off when the an- 
ticipated fight over the racial ques- 
tion failed to materialize during the 
debate on the Senate floor on the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

When the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee “marked up” 
its version of the bill after hearings, 
it approved an amendment intro- 
duced by Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank (D), South Carolina, that 
would have removed all restrictions 
placed on the 1949 housing act pro- 
gram by previous appropriations bills 
and would have permitted the orig- 
inal terms of the 1949 act—135,000 
starts a year—to prevail. But before 
the committee reported the bill to 
the Senate on May 28, the United 
States Supreme Court refused to 
review a decision of the California 
supreme court that ruled that seg- 
regation in a San Francisco housing 
project was unconstitutional (see 
December 1953 JouRNAL, page 403), 
thus neither upholding nor over- 
throwing the California court’s de- 
cision—which applies only to that 
state, 

Senator Maybank, however, inter- 
preted the Supreme Court’s refusal 
to review the case as a ruling against 
segregation in public — housing 
throughout the country and declar- 
ed that he could no longer support 
the public housing program. On that 
basis, he submitted another amend- 
ment to the bill when it was re- 
ported on the floor of the Senate 
that would not have permitted any 
new contracts for public housing 
Starts. 


” 
worse 


Public Housing Votes 
When the bill came up for debate 
on the floor on June 3, the Maybank 
amendment to stop public housing 
was defeated by voice vote. Thus, 


provision for 135,000 units was still 
in the bill at that point. Immediate- 
ly after that, however, Senator Wil- 
liam Knowland (R), California, 
Senate majority leader, introduced 
an amendment that would permit 
new contracts for 35,000 units every 
year for four years—the 140,000 
unit program that President Ejisen- 
hower had asked for. 

Before the Knowland amendment 
was voted on, however, Senator Paul 
Douglas (D), Illinois, introduced 
a counter proposal asking for 75,000 
starts every year for four years. A 
voice vote defeated the Douglas 
amendment and a record vote was 
then called for on the Knowland 
proposal. It passed 66 to 16 with 
only two Republicans and 14 Dem- 
ocrats voting against it. Moreover, 
most of those voting against the 
Knowland amendment did so_be- 
cause they thought 35,000 starts a 
year were too few. 


Other Differences 

With the public housing issue out 
of the way, the Senate quickly fin- 
ished up work on the bill. Only two 
amendments were passed, neither 
of them of fundamental importance. 
Thus the bill remains substantially 
the same as reported out of commit- 
tee but with wide differences be- 
tween it and the House version. 
Many of the committee written 
amendments tighten up legal loop- 
holes to prevent future abuses of 
the FHA programs. They require 
(1) cost certifications on the part of 
builders; (2) builder warranties 
that insured properties have been 
built according to plans approved 
by FHA; (3) that lending institu- 
tions become co-insurers on 20 per 
cent of a Title I improvement loan: 
(4) that no loans be made on such 
“improvements” as swimming pools, 
barbecue pits, fire alarm systems, 
and TV antennas. 

The Senate committee also altered 
the House bill by (1) cutting ma- 
turity dates and maximum loan 
amounts on Title I improvement 
loans; (2) permitting only 90 and 
95 per cent insured loans at 30 year 
maturities on the new section 221 
program; (3) including amend- 
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ments to the Title I redevelopment- 
urban renewal program that are be- 
lieved to make it more workable; 
(4) continuing the Federal National 
Mortgage Association; (5) striking 
the so-called McCormack “‘subver- 
sives”’ amendment, as well as the 
Gwinn amendment in previous ap- 
propriations bills; (6) deleting the 
provision that gives preference in 
public housing to old age pensioners; 
and (7) rewriting provisions for 
sale of public housing projects. 
Conference Expectations 

The long list of differences in the 
two bills—at least one in every 
title of the 135 page bill—will take 
considerable ironing out in confer- 
Most Washington observers 
view the smooth action on public 
housing in the Senate as the calm 
before the storm. The House voted 
down every effort to include public 
housing in the Housing Act of 1954 
and the provision for approximately 
33,000 starts in fiscal 1955 for units 
now under annual contributions con- 
tracts that is included in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Act 
was passed only by default (see 
April JourNnaL, pages 117-118). 
Thus, when House and Senate con- 
ferees meet on the Housing Act of 
1954 there is almost sure to be an 
all-out fight over the public housing 
question. However, the down-the- 
line administration support that pub- 
lic housing got in the Senate gives 
public housing forces strong bargain- 
ing power in the conference. 

Few arguments are foreseen over 
the amendments to tighten up FHA 
procedures, although there probably 
will be some give and take and 
compromises on other differences 
that have to do with maximum loan 
amounts, percentage of insurance, 
and maturity dates on FHA pro- 
erams. 

Named to the conference 
mittee from the Senate were Repub- 
licans Homer E. Capehart, Indiana, 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; John W. Bricker, 
Ohio; Irving M. Ives, New York; 


ence. 


com- 


and Wallace F. Bennett, Utah; 
Democrats Maybank; A. Willis 
Robertson, Virginia; and John 
Sparkman, Alabama. House con- 


had not been named when 


the JouRNAL went to press. 


APPROPRIATIONS ACT 

When the Senate passed the ap- 
propriations bill on May 19 there 
was only one substantive difference 
between it and the House version, as 


ferees 
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Housing Act of 1954 goes 


(D), 


when the House passed the bill 





SHOW-DOWN VOTE ON PUBLIC HOUSING FORCED 


A show-down vote on public housing in the House 
to conference 
scheduled as the JouRNAL went to press because of what is believed 
to be an almost unprecedented congressional action. When the bill 
was passed by the Senate and returned to the House with a request 
for the House to name conferees, Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee asked for an unanimous 
consent rule to appoint them. But Representative O. Clark Fisher 
Texas, objected, which resulted in the bill being sent to the 
House Rules Committee. That committee granted a rule that if 
adopted by the full House will require House conferees not to 
negotiate on public housing but insist that the bill be passed without 
provision for public housing. The show-down vote will come when 
the House decides whether or not it will adopt the Rules Com- 
mittee’s rule. Public housing was defeated on three separate votes 


be fore the 


with the Senate—was 


sce April JouRNAL, page 118). 








far as housing and redevelopment 
are concerned. The so-called Phil- 
lips amendment that would prohibit 
the use of Title I redevelopment 
funds for payment of capital grants 
to cities for a predominately _resi- 
dential redevelopment project where 
incidental uses of the cleared land 
are not restricted to those normally 
essential for residential use had been 
deleted by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. The amendment 
was put into the House version be- 
cause of an uproar over New York 
City’s coliseum, which is being built 
on land cleared with a Title I 
write-down. When the Senate sub- 
committee considering the appropri- 
ations bill held hearings on it, the 
administration and _ representatives 
of a number of cities, including New 
York, protested the amendment and 
asked that it be deleted. 

Final outcome of the appropria- 
tions for housing and redevelopment 
for fiscal 1955—and of the Phillips 
proviso—were awaiting a_ confer- 
ence scheduled for June 10. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROBE 

The short-lived tempest in the tea- 
pot over “scandals” in the Title I 
redevelopment program reached 
the public via a by-line story by Jack 


Steele in the Washington Daily 
News and the New York World- 


Telegram on May 27. The story 
said that HHFA Adminstrator Cole 
had ordered an investigation of the 
program and that the “scandals” 
would be as bad or worse than the 
608’s.” The following day Mr. Cole 
issued a statement denying that an 
investigation under way and 
that “no information as yet disclosed 
by our study [a general review of 
all housing and redevelopment pro- 


was 


grams initiated last summer] would 
warrant such an investigation.” 
Origin of the story written by Mr. 
Stecle apparently was two letters 
sent by Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, to Mr. Cole in 
which he asked 20 questions that 
reflected a critical attitude about the 
program. The two letters later were 
made public when they 
printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord for June 2. Senator Byrd’s com- 
mittee is one of several investigating 
FHA abuses and he said at the time 
that the FHA irregularities came to 
light that his committee would also 
investigate public housing, 
clearance, and veterans housing. 
Senator Byrd, in addition to re- 
questing information on the amount 
of funds disbursed under the pro- 
gram, grants authorized, total num- 
ber of projects, ete., 


were re- 


slum 


asked questions 
concerning legality of certain prac- 
tices, administrative policies, and lit- 
igation. 

A typical “question” was one that 
asked for “A statement as to the 
possibility that ‘local public agencies’ 
are charging or may charge the 
cost of schools, firehouses, libraries, 
and ether municipal buildings, in- 
cluding the cost of coliseums, stadi- 
ums, swimming pools, etc., 


gross cost of 


into the 
a slum clearance and 

project in such a 
manner as to require the federal 
government to subsidize them by 
means of paying two-thirds of the 
net cost 


redevelopment 


(loss) on all projects under 
the local public agency.” 

Another asked: “Is there a form- 
al requirement in the law or in 


HHFA regulations for 


(Continued column one, page 212) 


policies or 
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ANNUAL MEETING— 
(Continued from page 189) 

by the Redevelopment Section on 
what constitutes a “workable pro- 
gram” under which a community can 
qualify for the federal financial aid 
that the Housing Act of 1954 makes 
available (if the bill is signed in the 
form in which it passed the Senate 
see page 190). 

Business meetings of the two 
NAHRO ‘sections will be held at 
+: 30. 

Wednesday, October 13 

Starting at 8:30 Wednesday morn- 
ing, a series of eight small discussion 
sessions will be open to delegates, fea- 
turing a wide range of subjects in 
the fields of housing management, 
redevelopment, maintenance,  ac- 
counting, relocation, research, train- 
ing, public relations, development, 
and code enforcement. 

Two concurrent sessions will start 
at 10:15—one on the joint problems 
of housing and welfare agencies, 
sponsored by NAHRO’s Management 
Committee, and another featuring 
redevelopment. For the latter session, 
the plan is to present the details of 
several of the dramatic central city 
redevelopment 
planning. 


programs now in 


The afternoon session will open 
with a skit: “Public Housing on 
Trial,” developed by NAHRO’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, to be fol- 
lowed by a major address by NAHRO 
President Oliver C. Winston and by 
the presentation of awards of out- 
standing achievement and of win- 
ning annual report certificates. Elec- 
tion of officers and other Association 
business will close the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The annual banquet, set for 7:30 
Wednesday evening, will feature a 
major address and the introduction 
of NAHRO’s incoming president. 


Thursday, October 14 

Another round of discussion §ses- 
sions will open the final day of the 
conference, featuring subjects simi- 
lar to those scheduled for Wednesday 
morning. 

At 10:15 the final major session of 
the conference will be held under the 
title “New Frontiers for Housing 
Low-Income Families.” At this ses- 
sion a series of new ideas on how to 
meet the housing needs of families of 
low income will be presented: ideas 
for a home ownership program, for 
a new type of public housing pro- 
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COMMITTEE NAMED TO NOMINATE 
NAHRO OFFICERS AND BOARD 


Regional presidents completed 
appointments early in June to 
NAHRO’s 1954 Nominating Com- 
mittee. The committee will meet 
sometime during the constitutionally 
designated period of July 28 to 
August 2 to decide on a slate of 
1954-55 Association officers and four 
members to be elected to three-year 
terms on the Board of Governors. 
It will also name a candidate to 
fill the unexpired term of Clarence 
C. Klein, who resigned from ‘the 
board early in June. Mr. Klein is 
leaving the field of housing to ac- 
cept the presidency of Adrian Col- 
lege (see March JouRNAL, page 78). 

Committee Members 

Chairman of the committee will 
be James Ring, executive director, 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
who was appointed by NAHRO 
President Oliver C. Winston. Serv- 
ing with him are appointees from 
each of NAHRO?’s seven regional 
councils. They are: 

New England—Wi.u1aM J. Don- 
OVAN, Executive Secretary, The 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Middle Atlantic—Tue Very Rev- 
EREND Monsicnor Leo A. Geary, 
Commissioner, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority. 


gram on scattered sites, and for a pro- 


eram of rehabilitation of existing 
units. 
With the awarding of exhibit 


prizes, in cash and merchandise, at 
a brief noon-time session, the confer- 
ence will close. 


Special Exhibits 

Again this year, a “Sight and 
Sound Room” will be set up for the 
display of local authority exhibits, 
posters, models, films, slides—and 
every other type of “sight and sound” 
material used by authorities in their 
effort to educate their communities 
on their programs. For authorities 
that do not have specialized public 
relations personnel, consultations can 
be scheduled in the room with peo- 
ple experienced in the use of such 
materials. 

There will also be special exhibits 
of maintenance tools and methods, 
prepared by the T & M Section and 
an effort will be made to provide 
consultation service on these subjects. 

Local authorities with material 
they would like to have on display 


should send in to the NAHRO office 


North Central—Kennetu A. 
PARMELEE, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Gary, Indiana. 

Southeastern—WaAaALTER M. 
MONS, Executive Director, 
phis Housing Authority. 

Southwest—W. W. Stewart, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Austin. 

Pacific Southwest—Roy YANEz, 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Phoenix. 

Pacific Northwest—J. R. Apams, 
Assistant Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Seattle. 


SIm- 
Mem- 


Positions Open 

The committee will nominate 
candidates for the offices of presi- 
dent, first vice-president, and second 
vice-president and will also make 
nominations for four three-year 
terms on the Board of Governors 
and one two-year term to fill the 
place left vacant by Mr. Klein’s res- 
ignation from the board. 

Six members of the board have 
completed their terms and are re- 
tiring this year—Ramsey Findlater, 
Paul S. Freedman, John I. Robinson, 
Charles W. Ross, Jr., Robert D. 
Sipprell, and Rutcher Skagerberg. 
However, only four of the vacancies 
(Continued column three, page 213) 








a description of what they would like 
to exhibit—complete with number of 
lineal feet of space required for its 
installation. 


PRODUCT EXHIBIT 

More than 70 booths for the build- 
ing and maintenance products exhibit 
will be set up on the 18th floor of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. On June 3, 
the NAHRO_ Exhibit Committee 
met in the hotel with representa- 
tives of the exhibit firms to arrange 
details of exhibit hours, registration, 
coordination with the general confer- 
ence program, and prize presenta- 
tions. An effort will also be made to 
plan some coordinated commercial 
and scientific exhibits and to arrange 
for technical consultations in which 
the exhibitors can participate. 


REGISTRATION 

A $7 registration fee for the con- 
ference has been set, exclusive of 
meal function tickets. In August, 
forms for registration in advance will 
be sent to all Association members, 
as well as final details of the program. 
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The Separate Department 


for housing law enforcement—what happened to it in Miami 


The JourNat or Houstnc asked 
me to tell that part of “the Miami 
story” that has to do with the De- 
partment of Slum Rehabilitation and 
Prevention so that people in other 
parts of the country could profit by 
our experience with the first sepa- 
rate municipal department ever set 
up by a city to do something about 
the slum problem via enforcement 
of housing standards. This is a job 
that is usually done through the 
health department, the building de- 
partment, or some subdivision of 
another existing major department. 
The story of how Miami got its sepa- 
rate department and what has hap- 
pened to it since, it seemed to me, 
would be helpful to other cities across 
the country and so I have tried to 
put into as compact a statement as 
possible the record of our experi- 
ence from early 1952 to April 1954. 

Today the program of the Miami 
Department of Slum Rehabilitation 
and Prevention is ailing; the official 
advisory council to it is dead. To 
understand what has happened to the 
department and its council, which 
were heralded as the answer to how 
to administer an all-out housing re- 
habilitation program, it is necessary 
to understand what the forces are 
that fought for them; what the 
forces are that bucked them. 


The Impetus 

The Miami Citizens’ Committee 
for Slum Clearance, a small but 
hard working and vocal group, cam- 
paigned for the establishment of a 
separate housing law enforcement 
department during the spring and 
summer of 1952 after it became evi- 
dent that a patch-work, hit-or-miss 
program then in operation was in 
many ways worse than no program at 
all. It had been set up under the 
building department in 1950 after 
the city commission which had 
voted against public housing had 
hurriedly written and passed an 
ordinance for a law enforcement 
program as its answer to how to 


For earlier stories on Miami's battle 
for a separate department for housing 
law enforcement see the JouRNAL OF 
Howsine for February 1953, page 42; 
April 1953, page 122: May 1953, page 
162; August-September 1953, page 286; 
and April 1954, page 132. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH VIRRICK 
Chairman, Miami Citizens’ 
Committee for Slum Clearance 





clear slums—without public housing. 

The citizens committee brought to 
Miami G. Yates Cook, then director 
of Baltimore’s housing bureau and 
administrator of the widely publi- 
cized “Baltimore Plan” of slum re- 
habilitation, to give “expert testi- 
mony” before the city commission 
in favor of the separate department. 


The Action 

After prolonged public hearings, 
the city commissioners in September 
1952, by ordinance, reluctantly cre- 
ated the department but did not in- 
clude in the ordinance provision for 
an advisory council, which had been 
strongly advocated by Mr. Cook and 
the citizens committee as an impor- 
tant part of the administration of the 
program. A small budget to permit 
hiring a director, some office clerical 
help, and three inspectors was ap- 
proved and a director was appointed. 
But many Miamians thought the 
city commissioners were not so zeal- 
ous to clear slums as they were 
anxious to be rid of the annoyance 
of the citizens group. 

Six months later, 
more hearings and_ considerable 
prodding, the city commissioners 
passed another ordinance creating 


after several 


the advisory council to the new de- 
partment. The ordinance limits the 
council to “an advisory capacity 
only”—a limitation that the citizens 
group objected to, since the new 
department was weak and needed 
bolstering. Had the council been 
free to initiate action—by way of an 
educational campaign to promote 
the program and establishment of a 
revolving fund to help home owners 
finance repairs required under the 
housing code, among other activities 
it could have been of real help 
to the ailing department and _ pro- 
gram. The law also lists the names 
of organizations and their represen- 
tatives who are to be on the coun- 
cil. In early June 1953, the ap- 
pointments made, including 
representatives of home builders, 
realtors, mortgage bankers, the 
YMCA and the YWCA, two citizen 
committees for slum clearance, the 
urban league, churches, architects, 
and the chamber of commerce. 
The so-called ‘advisory council” 
a misnomer—had a short and 
stormy life. On April 7, 1954—ten 
months after it was created—the city 
commissioners dissolved it. 


were 


Lessons Learned 
Why has the separate department 
and its advisory council failed so 
far? Because at least four important 
factors were either lacking entirely 
or did not have strong enough sup- 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


council 
Prevention 


home and community life.” 


and the only woman 





Mrs. Virrick was the first and only chairman of the advisory 
to the Miami Department of Slum Rehabilitation and 
a post to which. she was appointed on the basis of her 
long-time efforts to get good housing for the city. As chairman of 
the Miami Citizens’ Committee for Slum Clearance, she led the 
campaign for public housing through two successful referenda; the 
campaign for the separate housing law enforcement department. 
She is also chairman of the Coconut Grove Citizens’ Committee, 
which pushed for decent housing in the Coconut Grove area of 
Miami. That organization won national recognition in 1951 when 
it received honorable mention for the Lane Bryant award, given 
for “voluntary participation in efforts that benefit the American 


Last year, Mrs. Virrick was one of 19 nationally known archi- 
tects, builders, bankers, realtors, public officials, and civic leaders 
to whom House and Home magazine dedi- 
cated its October issue because they “have understood the tragedy 
of our decaying houses and neighborhoods and dedicated their 
time and their talents to meet the challenge.” 
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port to make them effective: 

1—-There must be a sincere desire 
on the part of the city fathers to 
make a department and council suc- 
ceed. 

In Miami, except for one com- 
missioner, there total lack of 
understanding of and interest in the 
slum program. Some commissioners 
were indifferent; others unalterably 
opposed to a real solution. Because 
of this official indifference and op- 
position, the department was given 
only a token budget and a director 
was appointed on the basis of his 
being a Miamian—not because of his 
housing experience or other qualifi- 
cations for the job. 

Once the advisory council was ap- 
pointed, those members who were 
sincerely interested in slum clearance 
felt not only a lack of cooperation 
from four of the five commissioners, 
but active hostility in the form of 
threats to abolish the council. As a 
result, general policies for the opera- 
tion of the department—the responsi- 
bility of the city commission, the 
advisory council, or both working 
together—were never drawn up. Fre- 
quent requests to the mayor for an 
informal discussion between the 
council and commissioners met with 
repeated postponements. A meeting 
was never held. Had there been one, 
the commissioners might have better 
understood the problems and some 
of the troubles that were becoming 
apparent might have been cleared up 
before they became unreconcilable. 
Not even the $811 that the council 
asked for to pay costs of reproducing 
and mailing minutes and notices of 
meetings was approved. 

2—Careful choice of members of 
the council is important. 

Only those people who have dem- 
onstrated their interest in slum prob- 
lems and their sincere desire to help 
remedy them have a place on such a 
council. The committee 
the department and coun- 
cil made an error in judgment when 
it suggested that the ordinance set- 
ting up the council provide for rep- 
resentation of all types of organiza- 
tions 


was 


citizens 
backing 


even those who have fought 
bitterly against public housing. Dur- 
ing earlier battles over public hous- 
ing, many of the opponents had said: 
“We are for slum clearance but 
against public housing.” Once the 
public housing issue had been settled, 
the citizens committee believed it was 
time to take such statements at their 
face value, forget past bitterness, 
(Continued column one, page 214) 
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Boa Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of April 30, 1954) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities 
34! 215 $250,257 ,000 
aoe s 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 


Amount 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Development 


Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 171 34 
Projects pie 69 


Title | Assistance Approved 





Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning ‘Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 162 110 47 61 


Amounts $4,283,000 $3,989,000 $112,817,000 $115,685,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ili (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of April 30, 1954) 


Program Reservations Approved 

Applications Units 
1,112 

‘Excluding cancellations. 

“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 

Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


States 
349,281! 16° 


Hawaii, Puerto 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 


Requested President 





Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 347,935 345,073 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,081 345,446 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
227,099 1,394 796 
Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 981 774 709 
Units 257,328 182,843 137,707 
Projects 1,753 1,508 1,158 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of April 30, 1954) 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Complete 


13,992 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Under Way 

3,035 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 
$97,468,904 


Applications 
Approved 
19,638 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Urban Renewat 


focus of attention by NAHRO, NAHB, NAREB, new group 


Urban renewal—the young glamor 
girl of the housing and redevelop- 
ment fields, who made her debut only 
a few months ago—is being seriously 
courted by a number of suitors. Some 
of her suitors have accepted her at 
face value and have not seen through 
her heavy make-up of publicity, 
“package plans,” and pilot projects. 
Others have looked beneath the 
glamor and have found a girl of 
serious intent—one whose essential 
purpose is to rehabilitate existing 
housing and to conserve existing 
neighborhoods as part of the over-all 
community rebuilding job. 

Urban renewal was first formally 
introduced to housers, redevelopers, 
and planners by the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Poli- 
cies and Programs and made her sec- 
ond bow in the Housing Act of 1954. 
Even earlier, however, she has intro- 
duced less formally by the new Wash- 
ington administration’s housing lead- 
ers: Albert M. Cole, administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and James W. Follin, direc- 
tor of HHFA’s division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment. 

The variety of ways in which she 
has been “entertained” at recent 
meetings specially called in her honor 
—by NAHRO, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and by Better America, Inc., 
a newcomer to the scene—demon- 
strate the ways in which she is be- 
ing courted. NAHRO and its Chicago 
headquarters neighbors, the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials and 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House, took a down-to-earth ap- 
proach with a meeting that centered 
on technical problems of administer- 
ing rehabilitation and conservation 
programs. NAREB and NAHB gave 
more spectacular parties, aimed at 
capturing headlines and thereby pub- 
lic interest. And, in an even more 
ambitious attempt to win the public, 
a group of the nation’s top business- 
men and civic leaders are attempting 
to organize Better America, Inc.. a 
nonprofit corporation with an all-out 
crusading purpose. 


NAHRO-ASPO-PACH 
When the NAHRO-ASPO-PACH 


conference, held in Chicago in late 
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April, broke up after two and a half 
days of discussion on conservation 
and rehabilitation, the participants 
went away with considerable enthu- 
siasm for the subject. Their enthusi- 
asm stemmed not from the “glamor 
girl” aspects of the programs but 
from. the knowledge they had gained 
during the conference that all over 
the country work was actually being 
launched in the new field of rehabili- 
tation and conservation: difficult 
work, the success of which cannot 
be proved for many months and work 
that can only contribute a partial 
solution to a community’s problems 
—but work that is developing a new 
spark of citizen interest; a new hope 
for over-all urban renewal. 

Take-off point in the discussion 
was a paper prepared by Robert B. 
Mitchell, professor of city planning 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
which emphasized that rehabilita- 
tion and conservation are essential to 
an urban renewal program but are 
only parts of it. He also pointed up 
the need to realize that cities are 
constantly changing and that a re- 
newal program must be geared to this 
evolutionary process. 

Once the stage was set, the partici- 
pants went on to the subject of what 
kind of administrative machinery is 
best suited to conservation and re- 
habilitation programs. A paper pre- 
pared by Herman G. Pope, executive 
director of the Public Administration 
Service, another NAHRO Chicago 
headquarters neighbor, on the rela- 
tionship of new agencies to existing 
municipal governments provided the 
background for a give-and-take of 
views. Experience with the separate 
department for housing law enforce- 
ment, a housing coordinator’s office, 
a plan commission division, and a 
special office within the mayor’s juris- 
diction were all discussed as ap- 
proaches to the job. The variety 
of experiences with different types 
of agencies led the participants to 
the conclusion that there is no in- 
flexible pattern that can be advo- 
cated at this time for setting up such 
a program. But there was general 
agreement that there must be some 
kind of coordinating technique em- 
ployed if it is to be successful. ‘The 
participants also brought out the 


necessity for coordinating not only 
official agencies and programs, but 
the necessity for using and coordi- 
nating the network of unofficial com- 
munity and neighborhood agencies 
that have developed in recent years 
to bring health and welfare services 
within the reach of all families, as 
well as new opportunities for citizen 
participation. 

The subject of how to finance re- 
habilitation and 
grams 


conservation pro- 
from the standpoint of the 
investor and the home owner—raised 
many questions among the conferees 
and although they recognized the 
seriousness of the problems involved, 
they came up with no definitive 
answers as to how they can best be 
met. Ferd Kramer, Chicago mort- 
gage banker and president of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council, prepared the pa- 
per that was used as background 
material for the session. His paper 
reviewed the general principles in- 
volved in financing various types of 
renewal programs; the experience 

and lack of interest on the part of 
investors—in the “Baltimore Plan” 
type of rehabilitation; and the costs 
of rehabilitation for remodeling jobs 
in Philadelphia and other cities. 

In the general discussion of vari- 
ous proposals for rehabilitation and 
conservation programs, it was brought 
out that the “package plans” set- 
ting up legislation and administrative 
machinery that are being advocated 
by NAREB’s Build America Better 
Council and by NAHB 
must be evaluated in the light of 
the realities of local governmental 
powers and of financial feasibility and 
that those parts of the “package 
plans” that are window dressing for 
publicity purposes must be debunked. 
Although both NAHB and NAREB 
were asked to take part in the con- 
ference, neither sent representatives. 

Walter H. Blucher, former execu- 
tive director of ASPO and now con- 
sultant .> the association, and Her- 
bert Emmerich, director of PACH, 
were co-chairmen of the conference. 
A report of the discussions is expect- 
ed to be available this summer. 
BETTER AMERICA, INC. 


Newcomer to the list of crusaders 
for public support of renewal pro- 


see bel Ww 
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crams is Better America, Inc., which 
is still in the formative stages. A 
select group of about 50 people, de- 
scribed as the “foremost, dedicated 
people” in the country, are being 
asked to become members of the cor- 
poration. Letters of invitation are 
being sent out on Life magazine let- 
terheads by Andrew Heiskell, pub- 
lisher of Life and vice-president of 
Time, Inc. 

The proposed organization is a 
direct outgrowth of one of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee that a 
broadly representative private organ- 
ization be formed outside the federal 
government but with congressional 
or presidential sponsorship, to mobil- 
ize public opinion in support of urban 
renewal activities. The committee 
recommended that such an organiza- 
tion be authorized by special act of 
Congress and although a bill was 
drafted to carry out the recommen- 
dation it has not been introduced. 
Meanwhile, the backers of the group 
are preparing to incorporate under 
the laws of New York State. 

Although the group’s plans for 
raising money for the organization 
have not been divulged, it is known 
that the sponsors are thinking in 
terms of support that would permit 
hiring a president in the $30,000 to 
$40,000 annual salary bracket, as 
well as other staff experts. 

Members of the organization will 
for the most part be business leaders, 
although some men experienced in 
public administration and in hous- 
ing and planning fields, such as 
Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland and 
Philip Klutznick, James C. Downs, 
Jr., and Mr. Emmerich, all of Chi- 
cago, have been invited. 

NAHB'S TRENTON SCHOOL 

Widest publicity has been given so 
far to the “school” that NAHB held 
for municipal officials and civic lead- 
ers from 18 states and 70 cities in 
Trenton during April (see March 
JourNAL, page 97). Although billed 
as an institute to discuss techniques 
of conservation and_ rehabilitation 
programs on the local level, much 
of the emphasis was on crusading 
for citizen interest in such programs. 

NAHB’s “package plan” for con- 
servation and_ rehabilitation pro- 
grams, known as “A New Face for 
America,” was the basic document 
around which the “school” centered 
its discussions. The plan, much like 
NAREB’s (see below), advocates a 
five-man “Blight Commission” re- 
sponsible to the mayor that would 
have powers of eminent domain, 
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CHURCH, AUTHORITY COOPERATE TO SERVE TENANTS 


eee nee 





Cooperative efforts of a church, the New York City Housing Authority, and the 
city means a new home for the Church of the Open Door — and a location handy 


for 98 per cent of its parishioners. 


When the Brooklyn church was forced to 


make way for a new expressway, it cast about for a new site — and found one 
adjacent to Farragut Houses, a project of the housing authority. The property 
was owned by the authority but it agreed to sell the land to the church and the 
city passed an ordinance to make it possible. The interdenominational church 
claims 98 per cent of its membership from Farragut Houses and nearby Fort 
Greene Houses, another authority project. The modern building, pictured above, 
is nearing completion and probably will be ready for use this summer. 


could replan neighborhoods, and 
have control over a broad program 
that would permit incorporated 
neighborhood councils to levy special 
taxes on themselves. It advocates 
that enabling legislation be passed 
to make such a commission and 
program possible. At the Trenton 
meeting, a whole kit of materials 
was handed out to registrants to 
amplify the plan. Included in it 
were sections on the citizen’s role in 
such programs, how to set up a 
citizens’ advisory committee to the 
mayor, and how to go about getting 
information on such programs to the 
public. The kit also contained sec- 
tions on legislation and administra- 
tion and some time was given to dis- 
cussing them but the emphasis in 
most sessions was on winning support 
of the programs. Moreover, at least 
one NAHB official said, when ques- 
tioned, that the primary purpose of 
the institute was to crusade for re- 
habilitation and 
grams. 

About half of the registrants at 
the institute were public officials and 
the other half home builders and cit- 
izen leaders. 

G. Yates Cook, as NAHB’s director 
of the department of housing rehab- 
ilitation, was organizer of the insti- 
tute, which is the first of a new series 


conservation pro- 


of several that grew out of NAHB’s 
initial “Cities Organized Reconstruc- 
tion Institute” held in New Orleans 
last fall. A second is scheduled for 
Columbus, Ohio, in September. 
Since the Trenton meeting, however, 
Mr. Cook has resigned from NAHB, 
effective June 30, to become staff 
director of a new Washington, D. C., 
citizens committee (see page 187). 


NAREB 

Also crusading for public support 
of conservation and rehabilitation is 
NAREB’s Build America Better 
Council, which at a meeting in early 
May in Chicago came out with a 
new slogan, “No' Slums by ’60,” 
and issued a call for its member 
boards to cooperate in meeting the 
deadline by pushing housing law en- 
forcement programs locally. The 
Build America Better Council for 
several years has been promoting its 
“package plan,’ “Blueprint for 
Neighborhood Conservation,” which 
it labels, “A program for large-scale 
elimination of slum, blight, and un- 
fit housing conditions.” It advocates 
a separate neighborhood conserva- 
tion authority with broad powers to 
take property by eminent domain; 
issue bonds; levy special tax assess- 
ments for projects; collect a city- 
wide tax to provide administrative 
funds; and to contract with the fed- 
(Continued column three, page 200) 
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D. C. JUDGE REFUSES INJUNCTION 
AGAINST REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

Injunctive relief is an extraordi- 
nary remedy and not lightly granted. 
A recent and clear example of this 
well established doctrine arose re- 
cently in the United States district 
court for the District of Columbia. 
Plaintiffs’ properties included in a 
project area were claimed to be in 
substantial physical condition, not 
substandard, not blighted nor slum, 
and not contributing to any condition 
injurious to public health, safety, 
morals, or welfare. Claiming that for 
these reasons the contemplated seiz- 
ure of the properties was arbitrary 
and violative of their rights under 
the fifth amendment to the constitu- 
tion, the plaintiffs sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants (the 
board of commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, and the members of the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion) from depriving them of title 
to their properties. 

On May 6, 1954, by a memoran- 
dum opinion, Federal District Court 
Judge Edward A. Tamm granted 
the motions of the defendants to dis- 
miss the complaints. Holding that 
the plaintiffs had not established any 
irreparable damage to themselves 
and that the plaintiffs have a full 
and adequate remedy at law, Judge 
Tamm observed (Sherman v. Dis- 
trict of Columbia, et al.; Schneider 
v. District of Columbia, et al.): “It 
is, of course, a cardinal and ele- 
mentary principle of the basic law 
of eminent domain that a taking of 
property under this right must be for 
a public purpose. It is a further essen- 
tial of such taking that the owner 
must be compensated for each and 
every element of value. It follows, 
therefore, that if and when condem- 
nation proceedings are undertaken 
for the plaintiffs’ property, there 
will arise an opportunity for these 
plaintiffs to challenge the taking, 
and if defeated upon this point, to 
present evidence to establish the full 
value of their properties. It does 
seem, therefore, that these plaintiffs 
have an adequate remedy at law and 
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that the existence of this remedy 
eliminates any necessity for the 
court’s exercising the extraordinary 
equitable remedy of injunctive stay 
of the proceedings of the defendants 
in this case.” 


SUIT TO STOP LANHAM PROJECT 
TRANSFER DISMISSED BY COURT 

On January 28, 1954, the district 
court of the United States for the 
western. district of Pennsylvania 
rendered its opinion on a suit brought 
by an association of 500 tenants of 
the Glen Hazel (Lanham Act) proj- 
ect in Pittsburgh against the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The tenants asked the 
court to declare void the transfer 
of the project by PHA to the local 
authority. Holding that the United 
States is an indispensable party to 
the suit and that the United States 
had not given its consent, the court 
granted the motion to dismiss. 
(Breen v. Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh, et al., 119 F. 
Supp. 320.) 





U. S. SUPREME COURT REFUSES 
REVIEW OF TWO DECISIONS 

On April 5, 1954, the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States decided not to review 
the case of Kaskel v. Impelli- 
teri (see April 1954 JourNAL, 
page 142). This is the case in- 
volving New York City’s fa- 
mous coliseum project, which 
was the focus of recent con- 
gressional action see page 
191. 

On May 24, the court re- 
jected the appeal of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco from 
a California supreme court rul- 
ing that its segregation policy 
was unconstitutional—thus sus- 
taining the state court's deci- 
sion. (See December 1953 
JouRNAL, page 403.) 











CONNECTICUT REDEVELOPMENT 
LAW HELD TO BE CONSTITUTIONAL 

The big question in state litigation 
on redevelopment legislation is the 
constitutionality of a measure that 
authorizes the use of eminent domain 
to acquire all property that a local 
agency has determined to be essen- 
tial to complete the acquisition and 
development of an area, including 
vacant and unimproved land and 
structures not in themselves sub- 
standard. The trend, it is believed, is 
in the direction of an affirmative 
answer to this question (see April 
1954 JourNAL, page 134). The la- 
test case supporting this position is 
Gohld Realty Company v. City of 
Hartford, et al., decided by the Con- 
necticut supreme court of errors on 
March 29, 1954. In that case the 
area in question consisted partly of 
vacant or unimproved land and 
partly of land with some structures 
not in themselves substandard or un- 
sanitary but which were found by 
the local agency to be essential to the 
completion of an adequate unit of 
development. One observation of the 
court is significant. To the contention 
that the taking is not a proper exer- 
cise of the power of eminent domain 
because the ultimate disposition of 
the property is not for a public use, 
the court said: “The answer to this 
contention is obvious. The purpose 
of the act is not only to remove slums 
and blighted areas but also to pre- 
vent such areas from reverting to 
that status.” 

It is important to note that a hold- 
ing that a redevelopment law is con- 
stitutional is not the same thing as an 
approval of everything done by a 
local agency under that law. For ex- 
ample, the opinion of the statutory 
three-judge court in the District of 
Columbia case of Morris v. Parker 
(which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has agreed to review) 
concluded: “Should the pleadings be 
amended to include an issue as to 
whether or not the administrative 
agency has acted beyond the scope of 
the statute, as construed in this opin- 
ion, in including the plaintiffs’ prop- 
erties within the project area, the 
case should be heard by one judge 
for determination of that question.” 
(See December 1953 JouRNAL, page 
403 and April 1954 JourNAL, page 
134.) 

For another example, on rehear- 
ing in the case of Redevelopment 
Agency of the City and County of 
San Francisco v. Hayes, a district 
(Continued column one, page 212) 
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SCHUYLKILL FALLS 


New design concepts for NAHRO delegates to see in Philadelphia 


THE GOAL: 

When The Philadelphia Housing Authority embarked on its new building pro- 
gram a few years ago, it had one principal aim: to create good urban neigh- 
borhoods for family living. To achieve its goal at Schuylkill Falls, it com- 
bined a variety of talents and ingredients: its architect, Oskar Stonorov, used 
his ingenuity to create new unit plans that provide a maximum of space and 
amenities within cost limits and an open site plan that permits plenty of play 
space, light, and air; the authority selected a site that makes possible a healthy 
relationship between project families and the surrounding neighborhood; its 
technical staff used its knowledge of new construction methods and materials; 
a trained sociologist lent his evaluation of the apparent effects of elevator and 
row house type buildings on family life: and the school board cooperated in 
building an elementary school on the project site. The blend of all these 
ingredients is, in the words of Mr. Stonorov, “a new departure in public hous- 
ing planning and architecture”’—one the authority believes meets its goal. 


Delegates to NAHRO’s annual meeting in Philadelphia in October will have 
a chance to see Schuylkill Falls—when it will be partially occupied. 





THE SITE: 
A steep site of some 23 acres rising sharply to the north from the Schuylkill 


River was selected as a good area for family living. It overlooks the East 
River Drive running through Philadelphia’s beautiful Fairmount Park and 
directly to the west across the Schuylkill River, at approximately the same ele- 
vation, is one of the city’s finest private residential developments. The imme- 
diate neighborhood, approximately six and a half miles from the center of 
the city, is one of row houses and scattered commercial areas. 

To keep land coverage as low as possible—28.65 per cent—but at the same 
time provide the row house type living that the authority believes is necessary 
for large families, the architect used a combination of two 15-story buildings 
of small units and 22 two-story and ten three-story row buildings. The elevator 
buildings, which contain 448 of the 714 units, are on high ground; the low 
buildings, containing 178 three-bedroom, 80 four-bedroom, and eight five- 
bedroom units, are arranged around them and the community center. A pedes- 
trian bridge over the main project street provides safe passage for youngsters 
and adults. The community center consists of the elementary school, in which 
there is a “play room” with stage and space to seat some 700 people, a project 
community building connected to the school, and a recreation area. 
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THE BUILDINGS: 
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PRODUCTS — EQUIPMENT 
Central heating plant: York- 
Shipley; U. S. Radiator 
Plumbing equipment: Crane 
Roofing: Barrett Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye 
Windows: J. S. Thorne 
Mastic Tile 
Door locks and hardware: Sar- 
gent; McKinney 


Flooring: 


Insulation: Fiberglas; Rock- 
wool 
Water heaters: Pennsylvania 


Range Boiler 


=e 
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-DINGS: 

the 14 “living” floors of the elevator buildings has 16 apartments—12 of 
th two bedrooms; two with three bedrooms; and two with one bedroom. 
except the one-bedroom units run the full depth of the building, 14 of the 
nts have through ventilation and all have access to “outdoor living” pro- 
an 18-foot wide balcony that runs the length of the building. The balcony 
rides a second egress to the fire towers at each end of the building and to the 
elevators. In all, there are seven elevators in each building—a seemingly high \ 
ure but one that is offset by the elimination of most of the public hallway ‘ 
d the use of that space in the apartments. The ground floor of each of the 

s has only elevator lobbies, storage rooms, and public laundries. A 20-foot 

Itered promenade runs the entire length of the building. 











‘ houses are designed to eliminate the traditional division of front and back 
ront for “looks” and back for “debris.” By placing two units back-to-back in 
ig (each unit is only half the depth of a building) all of the yard area is at 
t. Thus, a 60-foot wide neighborhood court is created between the fronts 
uildings. The 12-foot portion of the 30-foot yard closest to the kitchen is 
0 provide space for drying clothes and for outdoor utilities. The second floors 
en laid out so that one bedroom of cach unit overlaps a part of the living 
of another unit below—a plan that permits cross ventilation in all the up- 
oms. The three-story buildings, with one side on the lower part of a hill, 
‘h two-story and three-story units. 














ed explanation of plans, construction methods, and materials is to appear in 
itectural magazine when the development is more nearly completed. 


wr construction and equipment only, average $9400 per unit; $1874 per room. 
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I think all NAHRO members are 
aware of the increased importance 
of redevelopment in the Association's 
program. Some, however, may not 
appreciate the full extent of 
NAHRO?’s stepped-up tempo in re- 
habilitation, conservation, and code 
enforcement in the last year and a 
half. I would like to comment on 
these phases of NAHRO’s work in 
this article. 

Even before the new administra- 
tion came into office, NAHRO was 
rethinking the entire approach to 
community rebuilding. Especially in 
the last year, our Program Study 
Committee has played a_ notable 
role in the re-examination of the 
shape and scope of several housing 
programs. The findings of this com- 
mittee composed the basis of my 
testimony as NAHRO president be- 
fore the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency on 
the proposed Housing Act of 1954 
(see March JouRNAL oF HousINo, 
page 80). 

On rehabilitation, Congress was 
informed that NAHRO endorses the 
aids provided in the proposed legis- 
lation for encouraging rehabilitation 
but cautions against an over-em- 
phasis on what may be accomplished 
by rehabilitation. 


NAHRO Committees 

NAHRO?’s expanded Rehabilita- 
tion and Conservation Committee 
has been doing yeoman work in this 
field in the last few months. Under 
the able chairmanship of D. E. 
Mackelmann of Chicago, the com- 
mittee includes four representatives 
of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. Our Association has lone 
advocated housing law enforcement. 
The May 1950 JourNaAL featured 
housing law enforcement and_ the 
February 1953 issue of the JouRNAL 
was devoted to this subject. Under 
the heading, “Saving Cities Through 
Conservation and Rehabilitation,” 
the JOURNAL continues to carry a 
series of reports cach month on the 
progress of cities in achieving better 
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housing law enforcement and con- 
servation programs. 

Other committees of NAHRO, 
such as the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, the Research and Statistics 
Committee, and the Relocation 
Committee, have concerned them- 
selves with facets of this subject. 


Chicago Conference 

Most recently (April 28-30), 
NAHRO, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, and the Public 
Administration Clearing House joint- 
ly sponsored an important confer- 
ence in Chicago on “The Role of 
Conservation and Rehabilitation in 
Community Development” (see page 
195). 

One of three excellent papers de- 
livered at this conference was “Pro- 
viding the Framework for Communi- 
ty Renewal” by Robert Mitchell, 
professor of city planning at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In this 
paper, Mr. Mitchell cites reasons why 
no program of urban renewal as a 
master process in city development 
is under way in American cities at 
present. He points out that we have 
not sufficiently clarified our objec- 
tives or defined our problems; we 
have not developed balanced pro- 
grams but have concentrated on in- 
dividual projects and partial solu- 
tions; and we have acted emotionally 
rather than rationally, abandoning 
rather than cultivating the city’s 
areas, and reacting to slogans and 
stercotypes rather than to facts. 
Public housing, clearance and rede- 
velopment, neighborhood conserva- 
tion, code enforcement. and hous- 
ing rehabilitation are all parts of a 
total master renewal process, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell contends. 

While space is insufficient to con- 
vey all of his penetrating analysis, 
Mr. Mitchell brings out clearly the 
displacement problems that arise for 
low-income families in remodeling 
and rehabilitation programs. He also 
warns that urban renewal cannot 
be accomplished by physical meas- 
ures alone. 


Urban Renewal Objectives 

In summary he states the objec- 
tives of urban renewal (defined as 
“a method of coordinating a variety 
of public measures for the accom- 
plishment of planned objectives”) 
require “precise formulation as ways 
of achieving and maintaining a 
state of community ‘health’ which 
is dynamic and_ self-adjusting to 
changed requirements. There is no 
single or easy solution to ‘blight’. 
Its manifestations as well as_ its 
underlying causes are complex and 
appear in varying combinations from 
area to area. Each area problem re- 
quires clear definition and a program 
of attack using whatever combina- 
tion of measures is required. This is 
a job which has never been done 
well and which needs a high level of 
clear thinking and administrative 
coordination.” 

NAHRO recognizes the impor- 
tance of working to help all com- 
munities, large and small, gradually 
raise their sights, clarify their ob- 
jectives, and improve their tools. We 
should all make certain that we 
understand the role that each of 
these programs can play to make 
our cities a better place in which 
to live. Those of us more experienced 
in certain problems—such as reloca- 
tion of families with a concentration 
of economic and social problems, 
clearance of slums, and mixed atti- 
tudes of groups living in an area 
facing “improvement”—should be 
ready to share our experiences with 
newly formed or reorganized exist- 
ing agencies in meeting these prob- 
lems as they arise. 

Oliver C. Winston, June 1954 








URBAN RENEWAL— 

(Continued from page 196) 

eral government for insurance of 
bonds. 

Included in its “blueprint” is a 
“model” enabling law to permit 
cities to set up such conservation 
authorities, which the council is now 
reportedly revising in an effort to 
get it adopted by state legislatures. 
Basically, the law is the same as one 
that NAREB drafted as long ago as 
1935 and tried to get through state 
legislatures. In only one state— 
Michigan—has it been even partly 
successful. There, in 1949, the legis- 
lature passed the Neighborhood Im- 
provement Act, a modified version 
of the NAREB proposal. To date, 
however, the act has not been used. 
opinion being that it is inherently 
unworkable. 
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Newspapers and Housing Authorities 


Good working relationship is based on mutual trust, understanding 


I should like to talk on both sides 
of the above subject—the housing 
authority side and the daily news- 
paper side. I have been on both 
sides. And I believe I understand 
the views of people engaged in both 
jobs. 

Your writer worked for a daily 
newspaper in Memphis, Tennessee 
for 17 years before entering public 
relations on June 1 last year. He 
has also been closely associated with 
the Memphis Housing Authority for 
ten years, having written nine annual 
reports for the authority and, as a 
newspaperman, written numerous 
news stories concerning the Memphis 
public housing program. 


About Newspapers 

Here are a few things you ought 
to know about newspapers and news- 
paper reporters. I believe the record 
will show that the newspapers of 
the nation (most of them) supported 
the original public housing and slum 
clearance programs in the late 1930's. 

Your newspapers (and there are 
some exceptions ) try to be progres- 
sive. Most of them want to be known 
as standard-bearers for what's best 
for the community. That is why 
they supported public housing in the 
beginning. And I might say here 
that most of them still support the 
program. 

Of course, there are certain private 
interests that oppose public housing. 
Some are big advertisers. And some 
of these interests have convinced 
their representatives on the news- 
paper (real estate or financial writ- 
ers) that public housing is detrimen- 
tal to their interest and the national 
welfare and the community’s inter- 
est. Yet, I have noted that in some 
papers on which there are such 
writers, the editorial policy of those 
papers is still in support of public 
housing and of the broad social ben- 
efits accruing from public housing. 

So, generally speaking, the nation’s 
newspapers still believe in the public 
housing program. 

And, by and large, I believe you 
will find newspaper reporters per- 
sonally in favor of public housing 
and what it is doing for the com- 
munity. Your reporters are usually 
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Memphis Housing Authority 





liberal in their views and responsive 
to programs such as public housing 
that are for the good of their fellow 
men. 

About Authorities 

Now for housing authorities. All 
those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated have convinced me that they 
are trying to do the job for which 
they were created. Their leaders are 
synonymous with the community 
leadership. Their executive person- 
nel generally are good business men 
and conscientious of the responsibil- 
ity entrusted to them. 

Why then should problems arise 
between the press and public hous- 
ing- .authorities? Actually, there 
should be none. Certainly, none that 
can’t be answered by the authorities. 

The basis for any workable public 
relations program is mutual trust 
and understanding. If there is mu- 
tual trust and understanding, there 
is good will. 

Nearly every unfavorable news- 
paper story I have seen about public 
housing on the local level (exclusive 
of real estate association inspired 
criticism) can be traced to a lack 
of understanding on either the part 
of the newspaper or the housing au- 
thority. Many damaging _ stories 
could have been avoided had the 
housing authority executives made 
a sincere effort to get the facts to 
the newspaper. 

The smaller authorities, in particu- 
lar, should seek the respect and co- 
operation of their newspapers or, at 
least, the reporters assigned to cover 
their operations. This goal can be 
achieved by making reporters feel 
they are welcome. 

Tour Suggested 

It might be wise, too, to spend time 
with a new reporter. Conduct him 
on a tour of the authority properties. 
Explain to him how the projects 
stand on sites once occupied by dis- 
mal slums. How those areas paid 
very little taxes to the city. How 
they contributed to the crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, fire problems, and 


ill health of the community. Show 
him how families now enjoy decent, 
safe, and sanitary accommodations. 
How many of the families, for the 
first time, are learning to appreciate 
decent housing. How some of the 
families are bettering their economic 
standards and will one day move out, 
possibly into a decent home they 
can afford to purchase. Any fair 
minded reporter who has been shown 
all this cannot conscientiously con- 
demn public housing. 

No public housing authority that 
is properly operating within the rules 
and regulations prescribed by law 
has anything to hide. Of course, 
there will be mistakes in manage- 
ment, just as there are in private 
business. But these mistakes, if hon- 
estly made, are no cause for con- 
demnation of those who make the 
error. Nor should an effort be made 
to hide the error. If the authority’s 
management is on good terms with 
the newspapers, such stories will be 
handled with understanding. It is 
much better to tell the facts, hon- 
estly and openly, than to try to hide 
them and give cause for a series of 
damaging newspaper articles. Once 
all has been told—both sides are 
aired fully—the issue is dead. For 
example, I recall a recent incident 
in Memphis in which the city learned 
that funeral home directors were 
slipping money to clerks at the 
city hospital to get first calls 
when a patient died. The commis- 
sioner in charge learned of the prac- 
tice, made a quick investigation, and 
discovered the practice was based on 
truth. He was the first to inform the 
newspapers. It made a big one day 
story. The political hedd- of the 
government was on good ground. He 
fired the clerks, broke up the racket, 
and once and for all put an end to 
crookedness. Had he tried to hide 
this incident, kept it out of the 
papers, a real scandal would have 
resulted and anybody near the scene 
would have been tarred with the 
same stick. It pays to deal promptly 
and openly with the newspapers. For- 
tunately, there are few times when 
public housing has to face up to 
problems as discussed above. 
(Continued column one, page 214 
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THREE MORE REGIONAL COUNCILS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCES 





SOUTHEASTERN-SOUTHWEST 

When nearly 500 NAHRO mem- 
bers from Florida to Texas gathered 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel at 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi, May 16 
for the opening of the first joint 
meeting of the Southwest and South- 
eastern Regional Councils, they 
launched into a busy two and a half 
day program of workshops, general 
sessions, breakfasts, luncheons, com- 
mercial exhibits, and entertainment. 
The federal government's three top 
housing and redevelopment officials 

Administrator Albert M. Cole of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, and James W. Follin, 
director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment of 
HHFA—were the featured speakers 
for the meeting, along with NAH- 
RO’s top official, President Oliver 
C. Winston of Baltimore. When the 
meeting was over, the consensus of 
the delegates was that it was “‘the 
biggest and best” so far. 

The Sessions 

Many of the delegates were “up 
before breakfast” to attend four con- 
current workshop _ sessions — early 
Monday morning—the first day of 
the meeting. Commissioners held a 
breakfast session at which B. Ham- 
ilton Grant, Cedartown, Georgia: 
Carl D. Levy, Beaumont, Texas; and 
Theo J. McGee, Columbus, Georgia, 
all housing authority commissioners, 
led the discussion on such subjects 


as a commissioner's responsibility in 
project management; the commis- 
sioner and good public relations; and 
a commissioner's responsibility in 
state and federal legislation. 

L. Walter Henslee, Galveston, a 
past president of NAHRO, led the 
workshop on federal-local relations. 
With him on the panel were M. B. 
Satterfield, Atlanta, and J. Gilbert 
Scheib, New Orleans, both executive 
directors of their authorities. 

The membership workshop break- 
fast was geared to discussions on how 
to hold and expand NAHRO mem- 
bership. Harmon Hodges, Austin, 
membership chairman for the South- 
west Region, Eugene Rowan, Selma, 
Alabama, Southeastern membership 
chairman, and NAHRO Executive 
Director John D. Lange led _ the 
discussion. 

“Policies, Procedures, and Pan- 
cakes” was the fourth of the break- 
fast workshops on Monday morning, 
with R. Lealand Hunter, Fort 
Worth, in charge. A recent survey 
of management problems and opera- 
tions undertaken by the Southwest 
Regional Council (see January 
JourNAL, page 26) was discussed 
by Mrs. Ruthmary Price of Corpus 
Christi as a feature of the session. 
Haley E. Sofge, Nashville, reported 
on policies and procedures used by 
authorities in the Southeastern Re- 
gion. 

The delegates were officially wel- 
comed by the acting mayor of Biloxi, 
Victor B. Pringle, who is also chair- 


man of the Biloxi authority, when 
the first general session was held at 
noon on Monday. At the same time 
they officially “met” the presidents 
of the two regions, Henry Johnson 
of Asheville, president of the South- 
eastern Regional Council, and Mrs. 
Edna Garrett, Corpus Christi, pres- 
ident of the Southwest Region. 

Mr. Slusser, as featured speaker 
of the luncheon session, stressed the 
need for efficient and economical 
maintenance and management of 
projects — both to keep operating 
costs low and to prevent public hous- 
ing opponents from picking flaws in 
the program. “The smallest flaw in 
the operation of any low-rent proj- 
ect is seized upon eagerly and ex- 
hibited as ‘just one more reason why 
public housing is an outrage’,’ Mr. 
Slusser told his audience. “The op- 
ponents of public housing don’t look 
at the forest; they look at the trees. 
The faults of individual projects are 
specific faults and provide the kind 
of ammunition they can use to dis- 
credit the broad aims of the pro- 
gram. . . In my opinion,” he said, 
“efficiency at the local level is the 
key to the survival of the program. 
Let us in Washington worry about 
the forest; you worry about the trees. 
And if the trees are well tended and 
healthy, the forest will survive.” 

As a step toward improving main- 
tenance operations, Mr. Slusser said, 


PHA and NAHRO are planning 


joint maintenance conferences be- 


tween local authorities and PHA at 
which “the best methods yet devised 
for public housing maintenance will 
be discussed.” 

Urban renewal and redevelopment 
and what the provisions for them 
are in the Housing Act of 1954 were 
explained by Mr. Follin at the same 





WORK: Delegates attending a management breakfast session 
got liberal portions of "Policies, Procedures, and Pancakes.” 
Speakers were (left to right) Gertrude Ford, Galveston; 
Haley Sofge, Nashville; E. J. Moyle, Atlanta; Karl Buster, 
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Fort Worth; Harold J. Dillehay, Charlotte; O. O. McCracken, 
Fort Worth; and Martin Handrick, Atlanta. At right: NAHRO 
President Oliver C. Winston addresses conferees at a noon 
luncheon session of the Conference. 
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luncheon. He urged his listeners to 
give consideration to an over-all pro- 
gram of urban renewal in the light 
of the pending bill. 

At a general session following the 
luncheon, a variety of problems in 
low-rent housing development, fi- 
nance, design, and public relations 
were discussed. A. R. Hanson, At- 
lanta, discussed problems and op- 
portunities in the development of 
public housing: Marshall W. Amis, 
Fort Worth, talked about problems 
and opportunities in financing; Char- 
les L. Levy, Washington, led the dis- 
cussion on design and orientation of 
low-rent housing; and Abner D. Sil- 
verman, Washington, spoke on prob- 
lems and opportunities in operation 
of a public housing program. Final 
feature of the session was a public 
relations “skit” in which Hudson 
Malone, Albany, Georgia, addressed 
the conferees as if they were the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club in his home 
town. In his “talk” to the Kiwanis 
members, he explained the low-rent 
program and answered their “ques- 
tions. 

Four more breakfast workshops 
opened the program for Tuesday. 
One on tenant selection was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Ruth T. Morrel 
of Dallas. John H. Brandon, Nash- 
ville, headed up one on technical 
and maintenance problems; Walter 
Simmons of Memphis was the leadet 
of one on public relations; and A. C. 
Conyers, Gadsden, Alabama, led one 
on accounting. 

Redevelopment and urban renewal 
got a thorough going over at another 
workshop session later that morning. 
Mr. Follin, E. Bruce Wedge, and 
Charles J. Horan, both members of 
Mr. Follin’s staff, made up the panel 
of discussants. Lawrence M. Cox, 
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BUSINESS: Incoming and outgoing presidents of the two regions were introduced 





at the joint meeting. In the picture left above is C. Henry Cohen (left). He 
takes over from the outgoing president, Henry Johnson (center). With them is 
Walter B. Mills, Jr.. NAHRO's first vice-president. In the picture right are Knox 
Banner, newly elected president of the Southwest Region, and the outgoing 


president, Mrs. Edna Garrett. 





Norfolk, talked about provisions fot 
urban renewal in the 1954 housing 
act and Edward Seddon, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, presided at the 
session. 

Administrator Cole and President 
Winston shared the spotlight as fea- 
tured speakers at the luncheon session 
on Tuesday. Mr. Cole urged his lis- 
teners not to sit idly by until Congress 
has passed a new housing bill. “The 
question I want to ask you is whether 
you and your communities are ready 
to translate these measures into ac- 
tion, to put your own forces in the 
field and set in motion your own 
strategy of attack? Unless you are,” 
he told his audience, “the legislation 
that the Congress approves will make 
little difference in your housing and 
community improvement. While 
you are waiting for the final action 
and decisions of the Congress on this 


new legislation, the best advice I 
can give is simply to say: Don't 
wait.” 

President Winston, discussing the 
recent disclosures of irregularities in 
the Federal Housing Administration 
see May JourNnaL, page 1553 
urged his audience to support a 
strong FHA. “Let’s improve—not 
undo—FHA. We need an FHA 
if we are going to have a vigorous 
home building industry and that we 
must have if we are to produce the 
houses year after year that this 
country needs,” he said. He recom- 
mended five actions to strengthen 
FHA: (1) require builders of multi- 
unit rental housing to certify costs 
to FHA and then have the mort- 
gage related to that cost; (2) push 
for higher standards; (3) require a 
builder’s warranty; (4) tighten home 
(Continued column one, page 205) 





PLAY: Some of the delegates took time off for a round of 
golf and all of them were entertained at the Gulf Coast 
Jamboree, entertainment highlight of the meeting (pictured 
right below). About to leave for the golf course are (left 
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to right) James W. Follin, DSCUR director; Walter B. Mills, 
Jr., Gadsden, first vice-president of NAHRO; HHFA Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole; and Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk, a 
past president of NAHRO. 








NORTH CENTRAL 

Housers and redevelopers who are 
concerned with the day-to-day oper- 
ating problems of their agencies had 
a chance to give and take at a series 
of workshop sessions featured at the 
North Central Regional Council's 
conference at the Coneress Hotel in 
Chicago May 10 to 12. The program 
committee for the conference had 
arranged only two general sessions 
one that opened the conference and 
the banquet—-and thus achieved the 
goal of all regional conferences: an 
opportunity for NAHRO members 
who cannot attend the national con- 
ference to hash out their problems 
in small discussion sessions. More 
than 250 people attended. 

NAHRO President Oliver C. Win- 
ston, as keynote speaker for the open- 
ing session, gave the delegates an 
up-to-the-minute resume of what ac- 
tion was being taken by Congress 
on housing bills and summarized the 
content of the Housing Act of 1954. 
At the same time, he cautioned that 
the program of slum rehabilitation, 
which is the main feature of the 
1954 housing bill, will help prevent 
slums but will not cure them where 
they exist. James C. Downs, a. 
Chicago housing and redevelopment 
coordinator, welcomed the confer- 
ence delegates. Mark K. Herley, 
Detroit, outgoing president of the 
region, presided. 

Commissioner Charles E. Slusser of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
the speaker at the banquet, told the 
housing and redevelopment people 
that “the chances for an adequate 
public housing program are as bright 
as our past performance and future 
intent are known and understood.” 
He urged his audience to “recognize 
that we are one specialized unit of a 





Some of the delegates to the North Central Regional meeting got together for a 


corridor confab with the incoming and outgoing presidents of the region. Left 
to right are Fred Kretschmar, Detroit; Brice Martin, Chicago; Harry Schneider, 
Chicago, new president of the region; Mark Herley, Detroit, outgoing president; 
Rutcher Skagerberg, Washington; and Philip Kent, Chicago. 





coordinated army—instead of a lone- 
ly band of knights on white horses 
... to concentrate on doing our own 
job well and honestly—to demon- 
strate its specific value in the battle 
on slums—to coordinate our efforts 
with those of private enterprise. . .” 
New Officers, Board 

At the business meeting, Harry J. 
Schneider, director of management 
for the Chicago Housing Authority, 
was named president for 1954-1955. 
He takes office after the NAHRO 
meeting in Philadelphia in October. 
Elected to serve with him are: First 
Vice-President, Ernest J. Suhr, Mil- 
waukee; Second Vice-President, Mc- 
Clinton Nunn, Toledo; Secretary, 
Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Detroit; and 
Treasurer, Elmer Jolly, Peoria. Re- 
elected to two-year terms on the 
board of directors were M. Carle 
Bacon, Akron; Mrs. Henry Gunder- 
son, Milwaukee; Edward M. Ouren. 
Omaha; and Charlton D. Putnam, 
Dayton. Others elected to two-year 


terms on the board are Russell C. 
Taylor, Columbus, Ohio; Charles L 
Farris, St. Louis: Carl J. Mayerhoe- 
fer, Cincinnati; Miss Eva Gup, Cleve- 
land; and William Gerhardt, Chica- 
go. Elected to one-year terms were 
Robert Jorvig, St. Paul, and Martin 
Chorzempa, Minneapolis. 
Panel Sessions 

Evidence of the growing interest 
in the urban renewal program was 
found in the large number of dele- 
gates—more than 100—who attend- 
ed the session on rehabilitation and 
conservation and their place in a 
municipal program, chaired by D. E. 
Mackelmann, deputy coordinator of 
housing and redevelopment in Chi- 
cago. With him on the panel were 
Mr. Farris; Mr. Herley; Dr. E. R. 
Krumbiegel, Milwaukee; James M. 
Lister, Cleveland; and Alderman 
Robert E. Merriam of Chicago. An- 
other well attended session was one 
on new management concepts, 
(Continued column three, page 203) 





Conferees attending a clinic on accounting and fiscal matters 
(left below) heard a panel of six speakers. Left to right are 
Carl Mayerhoefer, Cincinnati; Laddie Sherwin, Jack Silver- 
man, and Paul S. Freedman, all of Chicago; Frank Polidori, 








Milwaukee; and Louis H. Ellison, Chicago. 
is the session on problem families. From left are Virginia 
Frank, Chicago; Mrs. 
Nunn, Toledo; Cyril Lawrence, Detroit; Elmer Jolly, Peoria. 


Pune 


Pictured right 


M. A. Nulf, Youngstown; McClinton 
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SOUTHEAST-SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 203) 
repair loan provisions; (5) establish 


an advisory committee to reflect the 
consumer point of view and_ inter- 
ests and use the advice. 

At a general session following the 
luncheon—the last for the meeting 

tape recordings made for radio 
broadcast by Clarence C. Klein and 
others were run off and the film, 
“The Living City,” was shown. C. 
Henry Cohen, Spartanburg, and 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, San An- 


tonio, presided at the meeting. 


Business Sessions 

At a joint business session of both 
regions that opened the meeting on 
Wednesday morning, resolutions were 
passed and reports of the conference 
committees were made. Following 
it, the two regions met separately to 
elect new officers for the coming 
year and’to hear year-end reports 
from committees. 

Knox Banner, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock, was named president 
of the Southwest Regional Council 
for 1954-1955 and Mr. Levy, com- 
missioner of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Beaumont, was named 
vice-president. Mrs. Ora Belle Rol- 
low of Little Rock was elected secre- 
tary and Dan W. Hurley of New 
Orleans, treasurer. Named to the 
executive committee were J. W. Har- 
rell, Camden, Arkansas: Mrs. Mc- 
Guire; Thomas F. Booker, Houston: 
Louis J. Dalfreres, New Orleans: 
Robert Badon, New Iberia, Louisi- 
ana; Dowell Naylor, Jr., Paris, 
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Texas: and O. W. Collins, Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. 

C. Henry Cohen, executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Spartanburg, was elected 
president of the Southeastern Re- 
gional Council at its business meeting 
and Mr. Satterfield was named vice- 
president. Mrs. Inez B. Jones, 
Raleigh, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Named to the executive com- 
mittee were George E. Arrington, 
Huntington, West Virginia; R. S. 
Key, Kingsport, Tennessee; Charles 
H. Parker, Decatur, Alabama; Jack 
A. Corbett, McComb, Mississippi: 
John A. Chase, Columbia, South 
Carolina; C. W. Hickey, Orlando, 
Florida; C. W. Sherlock, Monroe, 
Georgia; and B. H. Marshall, Jr.. 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Re- 
gional council members also selected 
the Bon Air Hotel in Augusta, Geor- 
cia as the site for their 1955 con- 
ference. 


Entertainment-Exhibits 

A round of parties and a trip to 
nearby New Orleans kept delegates 
to the joint meeting entertained 
“after working hours.” Before the 
meeting officially opened, delegates 
were entertained at an “Early Bird's 
Party” on Sunday evening in the ball- 
room of the hotel. The next night, 
the 19 commercial exhibitors were 
hosts preceding the social highlight 
of the meeting — the “Gulf Coast 
Jamboree.” The “Jamboree,” held 


on the terrace of the hotel, included 
music and dancing and a buffet din- 
ner at which the speciaity of the 
house, gulf coast shrimp, was served. 














Following Tuesday’s sessions, buses 
took delegates to New Orleans where 
the Swan Room of the Hotel Monte- 
leone was headquarters for side ex- 
cursions to such places as the city’s 
famous French Quarter. 

Exhibits of maintenance and con- 
struction products and _ housing 
equipment were on hand in the lobby 
and in the rooms adjoining the main 
meeting room for the conference. 
A number of the exhibitors provided 
door prizes for the delegates and the 
two regional contributed 
$200 in cash for attendance prizes. 


councils 






NORTH CENTRAL 
(Continued from page 204) 
chaired by Mr. Suhr. Mr. Downs, 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Chicago: and 
Mrs. Gunderson took part in the 
discussion. 

Other 
how to use management experience 
in the construction of new projects, 
which C. E. Humphrey of Chicago 
chaired; a panel headed up by Ken- 
neth Parmelee, Gary, on a new ap- 
proach to graded rent schedules, 
interim reviews, and rent examina- 
tions; and a problem clinic on ac- 
counting and fiscal matters for which 
Paul S. Freedman, Chicago, was 
chairman. 

Mr. Nunn led the panel that dis- 
cussed “What Can We Do About 
Our ‘Problem’ Families?” and Har- 
old Brown, Chicago, chaired a clinic 
session on maintenance problems. 


sessions included one on 


Urban renewal administration as it 
applies to mid-western cities was 
discussed by William Gerhardt, Chi- 
cago, and S. Howard Evans, Wash- 


ington, D. C., in another session. 


Features 

Dedication ceremonies at Grace 
Abbott Homes, a new low-rent pro}- 
ect of the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity, was a highlight of the meeting. 
Congressman Sidney R. Yates and 
Mr. Slusser were the featured speak- 
ers at the dedication. 

Many of the delegates stayed over 
for a four-hour tour of Chicago's 
housing, redevelopment, and urban 
renewal projects on Wednesday. The 
Chicago Housing Authority was host 
for the tour. Other features of the 
conference included a “for women 
only” luncheon at which complimen- 
tary tickets were given for fashion 
shows and radio and television pro- 
crams. 

Mr. Schneider was general chair- 
man of the conference and Jack B. 
Silverman, 
chairman. 


Chicago. was assistant 
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MAY MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BRINGS YEAR'S TOTAL 10 601 


With only 98 new members enrolled in May, Membership Committee Chairman Albert 
LeFevre urged all NAHRO members to "step up summertime activity" and bring in 
more new members. Here's the list of new recruits for May. 














Miss Bernice V. Abraham, Williamson Mrs. Mary T. Hollands, Harrisburg 
Edward R. Allen, Providence CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE William B. Hussey, A.P.O., New York 
William D. Amorello, Worchester Here's the total new member tally John A. Jessup, Washington 

F. A. Angelotte, Atlanta by region since the drive began: Conrad M. Jones, Washington 

Mrs. Gladys Barnes, Gadsden ; . Goal Score Mrs. Sue C. Jones, Nashville 

Dr. Charles H. Benning, Wilmington New England — 113 49 John A. Judkins, Gadsden 

R. N. Blair, Williamson Middle Atlantic - 909 138 Chris Karras, Ipswich 

Osborne T. Boyd, Santiago, Chili North Central 372 81 John P. Kedian, Arlington 

Gurney Breckenfeld, New York Southeastern cece 327 93 William N. Kinnard, Jr., Middletown, 
Miss Alice M. Brophy, New York Southwest ....... 266 125 Connecticut 

Cornelius J. Brosnan, Arlington Pacific Southwest 249 42 Mrs. Diane J. Klepser, Harrisburg 
Archie P. Burgess, San Francisco Pacific Northwest .135 10 Harry M. Lack, Everett 

Guy C. Calden, Santa Barbara John A. La Monica, Sunflower 

Myron D. Chace, Arlington Edward J. Martin, Chelsea 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Cochran, Decatur Irvin T. Frock, Harrisburg John L. Lemieux, Everett 

James A. Coffey, Arlington Sam Fuller, Houston P. W. Lemons, San Antonio 

Oliver Cole, Houston Edwin M. Gardner, Washington Mrs. Gladys C. Lytle, Harrisburg 
John H. Collins, Nashua Harvey K. Geib, Middletown, Penn William E. Mann, Gadsden 


Parnell Crayton, Gadsden 

Miss Addie Crook, Gadsden 

Miss Helen E. Czar, Needham 
Claude R. Davenport, Washington 
Henry F. Davenport, Alexandria 
J. Harvey Davidson, Columbus 
John W. Davis, Harrisburg 
Richard Duffin, Harrisburg 


Jeff Golden, Gadsden 

Emmett M. Gray, Atlanta 

L. G. Grove, Harrisburg 

John Gupton, Ashville 

George Gussman, Atlanta 

N. B. Hambrick, Williamson 
J. Frank Hanley, Indianapolis 
Anton G. Hanson, Minneapolis 


James E. Manners, Nashville 
Edward J. Martin, Chelsea 
Chester M. McCormack, Brookline 
Allen H. McCue, Fort Worth 
Peter T. McLaughlin, Everett 
Frank W. Morris, Jr., Roxbury 
Mrs. Theresa J. Morse, Brookline 
Ginette Murphree, Gadsden 


Mrs. Helen H. Enders, Harrisburg Frank D. Harrington, Brookline Anthony F. Navoy, Chelsea 





Frederick A. Fitzsimmons, Taunton 
Colonel E. B. Floyd, Brookline 
William A. Foreman, Harrisburg 

Al Frank, Boston 


Robert Hauser, Arlington 


A. C. Hester, Atlanta 
Lucius T. 


Herman D. Hillman, Ne 


Hill, Brookline 


~w York 


Mrs. Mary Olson, Taylor 
Mrs. Jane H. Parker, Gadsden 
Carl W. Parris, Gadsden 
(Continued column three, page 213) 





John E. Acuff, Jr. 
Sol Ackerman 
Hugo Allardt* 
Fred H. Anthon 
Knox Banner* 
George Biro* 
Ernest J. Bohn* 
E. G. Boehringer 
Thomas Booker* 
John H. Brandon 
T. S. Bunsa 
Malcolm Burrows 
Gerald J. Carey 
Paul Casaccio 
Billie A. Chatham 
Martin Chorzempa 
James R. Clemmons* 
Florence T. Conlin* 
Alexander Crosby 
Rubye M. Curlin 
Reba Davis 

Leo H. Dennis 
George J. Dunn* 
Edgar Ewing 
Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 


Frederic A. Fay* 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 


Dorothy O. Forbes 

Arthur Frank 

Paul Freedman* 

Edna Garrett 

Harry D. Gates 

The Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Leo A. Geary 

W. W. George 





Gerald Gimre* 
Marjorie Gould 

V. Rabun Gross 

G. T. Gunderson 
George Guy* 

W. G. Hames* 
Arthur R. Hanson* 
Ellen R. Harper* 
A. J. Haskell 

L. Walter Henslee* 
Mark K. Herley 
Harmon Hodges 
Raymond D. Holmes 
C. S. Holt* 

Irving Homel 
Houston Chapter* 


C. E. Humphrey* 
Robert L. Hunter 
John Ihlder 


Bette Jenkins 
Mildred Jenkins 
O. B. Jennings 
Myra Johnson 
Robert T. Jorvig* 
Fred Kretschmar 
Robert D. Lee* 
Stratton C. Lee 
Albert N. LeFevre 
Jean Lindley 
Mrs. James A. 
Pearl Lyford 
Joseph Lyons* 
Roy B. MacAfee 
Helen MacPherson 
Hudson Malone 
John Mariassy 
Bleecker Marquette* 

*Sent in more than one n 


Littleton 


B. H. Marshall, Jr. 
Marion Massen 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Paul R. McCauley* 
Elmer F. McClain 
John J. McGrath 
Marie C. McGuire 
Robert E. McKelvey 
Harland McPhetres* 
Alvin C. Mervin 
Susie E. Miles* 
William Millich 
Walter B. Mills, Jr.* 
Mary Ellen Minert* 
Ramona Mondragon 
H. A. Morse 

Robert S. Moyer 
Harold R. Mullen 
W. F. Nabors* 
Mary K. Nenno 
Joseph Nevin 
Bernard J. Nykiel 
Hugh S. Osborne 
Edward M. Ouren* 


V. C. Pangle 

J. P. Prescott 
E. E. Pruitt 
Dee Ramey* 
Allen Reed 
Sada Ricker* 
Marie Riesterer 
James Ring 
Charles W. Ross, Jr. 
Ruth Rush* 

M. B. Satterfield 


Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
J. A. Schmid* 


ew membership. 


NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED NEW MEMBERS SINCE DRIVE BEGAN 


Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schorr 

John R. Searles, Jr. 
Robert T. Sharp 
Jack Silverman* 
Walter M. Simmons 
Robert Sipprell 
Homer Slinger* 
Mrs. Johnny T. 
M. W. Smith* 
W. T. Smith 
Haley E. Sofge 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W. Soske 
Harry Stefanik* 
George Stephan 
W. W. Stewart 
E. M. Stolberg 
Ernest Suhr 
William J. Sutcliffe 
Olive Swinney* 
Russell C. Taylor* 
Philip F. Tripp 

Ida G. Turner 
Mitchell Twardowicz 
Robert F. Van Auken 
George Wallace* 
Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 

Harry B. Weiss 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Oliver Winston* 
Elizabeth Wood 

M. C. Wool* 


Grace L. Young* 


Smith* 
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Cutting Maintenance Costs 


is major challenge; more tenant maintenance is major solution 


Budget preparation is just ove) 
again and the byword was ECONO- 
MIZE in capital letters. Many of 
us in management have wracked 
our brains and burned the midnight 
oil attempting to devise ways and 
means of reducing maintenance costs. 

The major part of our budgets 
represents routine replacement items, 
which, in the final analysis, are basic 
to a sound maintenance program. 
When something breaks down or 
wears out, it must be fixed or the 
repair bill becomes 


progressively 
higher. 


Where Do We Start? 

Economize! Where do we start? 
How realistic is a policy of reduced 
maintenance expenditure, we ask, if 
it means rapid depreciation of our 
capital investment. It seems to me 
that we agree too readily that our 
maintenance programs are beyond 
reproach and that we are using all 
of our available maintenance re- 
sources to the maximum. There is 
no denying that. our maintenance 
problem becomes more complicated 
as the projects grow older . . . but 
are we doing all that we can to cut 
back our services? 

How many of us have looked into 
the potentialities of a tenant main- 
tenance program? Have we consid- 
ered the untapped resource of a ten- 
ant maintenance program? Do we 
have to assume all maintenance re- 
sponsibility in the project? Cannot 
the tenant population, properly 
motivated, make a greater contribu- 
tion, maintenance-wise, than they 
are at this time? 

The concept of tenant mainte- 
nance is by no means new. Its pro- 
ponents have expressed themselves 
on innumerable occasions in_ this 
magazine. However, the need for 
general implementation is current 
and acute. We no longer have the 
luxury of time to indulge ourselves 
in weighty discussions. Time is run- 
ning out. 

There are too many in_ public 
housing who have confined them- 
selves to a staff maintenance pro- 
gram and consciously or subcon- 
sciously imposed a “taboo” on the 
area of tenant maintenance. This 
self-imposed restriction is loaded with 
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Assistant Manager, Brooklyn Homes, 
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significance and reflects either a basic 
lack of understanding as to what we 
are attempting to accomplish in pub- 
lic housing or a shockingly selfish dis- 
interest with regard to the total oper- 
ation and our objectives. 

Tenant maintenance is a must in 
our housing program if we are to 
achieve the social good to which we 
refer as “housing plus.” Tenant par- 
ticipation, tenant cooperation, tenant 
responsibility, civic pride all of 
these terms take on meaning when 
the tenant is given the opportunity 
to contribute to the task of helping 
to maintain a healthful, decent home 
and community. The more responsi- 
bility we take from the tenant, the 
more will he withdraw from the pat- 
tern of community life and responsi- 
bility. ‘Tenant participation is a 
must—without it we have a sterile 
community, composed of a thousand 
disconnected little islands. 

The purpose of this article is to 
discuss and evaluate the effectiveness 
of tenant maintenance in an over- 
all program of project maintenance 
and low-rent housing. How often 
have we been confronted with the 
problem of interpreting the purpose 
of low-rent housing to project per- 
sonnel, residents of low-rent hous- 
ing, and to the public at large? All 
too frequently we hear representa- 
tives of public housing speak of hov. 
much they do for their tenant body, 
that not only do they house their 
families but also provide services for 
family rehabilitation. 

To be sure, a great deal is pro- 
grammed within the framework of 
public housing toward the realiza- 
tion of the goal of “housing plus” 
but in almost every instance we stop 
short of a real tenant maintenance 
program. 


What Is Tenant Role? 

Since the subject is controversial, 
let us first define tenant maintenance. 
Tenant maintenance includes all 
unit and equipment repairs and 
maintenance that the tenant is qual- 


ified to undertake, with the excep- 
tion that gas fed equipment, such 
as cooking stoves and hot water heat- 
ers, are staff maintained. Included 
in the tenant maintenance job are: 
Minor plumbing repairs 
Painting of unit 
Replacement of switch plates 
Replacement of window glass 
on first floor 
»—Replacement of mesh on screen 
doors 
6—Replacement of 
kitchen faucets 
Seeding and maintenance of 
lawn in front and rear of home. 
A realistic tenant maintenance 
program must embody the principle 
that the tenant has the responsibility 
and obligation to maintain his home 
in accordance with healthful and 
decent community standards. “The 
benefit of doubt” as to whether the 
tenant is capable of performing the 
aforementioned duties is delegated 
to the tenant. It goes without saying 
that the tenant is incapable of doing 
everything involving unit mainte- 
nance but, as a responsible adult 
and resident of the project, he should 
be given the opportunity to deter- 
mine whether he is capable of repair- 
ing a deficiency in his unit. 


- wh 


washers in 


~ 


Preventive Maintenance 

The follow-up and guarantee that 
tenant maintenance is_ effective 
brings us into the preventive main- 
tenance program which, in essence, 
is the ultimate step in the over-all 
maintenance program. A sound pre- 
ventive maintenance program devel- 
ops out of the ability of maintenance 
staff personnel to systematically in- 
spect, repair, and replace all unit 
facilities necessary for decent living 
conditions. The very heart of such 
a program is a mobile unit: specifi- 
cally, a vehicle in which can _ be 
conveyed tools and equipment essen- 
tial for project maintenance. This 
unit enables maintenance personnel 
to continue in one project through- 
out a work day without making re- 
peated trips to a central, stationary 
stock room. 

The one delimiting factor in the 
above program is the ever present 
emergency, usually involving an 
item of minor consequence but one 
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consuming and neces- 
comfort of the 


that is time 
sary to the 
involved. These 
clude: (1) stuffed drains in sink, 
bathtub, or toilet; (2) broken win- 
dows; (3 
in faucets. 
Frequently, maintenance personnel 
of local projects become totally im- 
mersed in emergencies and thereby 
inhibit the development of an effi- 
cient preventive maintenance pro- 
gram. ‘The problem of the emergency 
is valid and cannot be overlooked. 
However, it does not mean that pre- 
ventive maintenance is unfeasible. 


tenant 
emergencies in- 


replacement of washers 


Morale 


We have friends in the 
vitally interested in 
decent home for their families. Our 
tenants, with guidance and super- 
vision, can be of infinite value to 
our maintenance program. ‘Too 
often we hear the expression: “It’s 
far cheaper to do everything our- 
selves.” Such an interpretation of 
housing authority purpose leads to 
but one avenue of tenant reaction, 
namely demoralization. The tenant 
must be made to feel that his contri- 
bution to the total project operation 
is as important as that of any mem- 
ber of the project staff—that, should 
he shirk his duty, not only he, but 
the entire community, would suffer. 

Low-rent housing means “housing 
plus” and the interpretation of this 
theory by all staff personnel from 
housing manager to laborer is a must. 
The best possible means of translat- 
ing respect and understanding of 
tenants into actual performance is 
to give them every means possible 
to assist themselves. Tenant main- 
tenance is one major way to do so. 

There are those who agree with 
the above principles but who hesi- 
tate to institute a tenant maintenance 
program because of the presence in 
their projects of (1) broken families, 
(2) 3) individuals 


project 
maintaining a 


aged families, (3) 
who are generally incapable of ten- 
ant maintenance. The existence of 
families with limited or no facility 
to engage in tenant maintenance is 
a real problem—but, in essence, that 
problem represents one of the most 
profound reasons for having a good 
tenant maintenance program. Our 
maintenance staffs have been find- 
ing it increasingly difficult, because 
of limited personnel and budget, to 
cope with the problems of servicing 
the aged and other families who are 
incapable of properly assisting in the 
maintenance program. A good ten- 
(Continued column one, page 214) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1954 1953 
110,000 111,400 
346,000 368,500 


Sureau of Labor Statistics 


April 
First four months 
Source: 


“DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW “NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
$872,000,000 $899,000,000 
$3,170,000,000 $3,221,000,000 


3ureau of Labor Statistics and Department cf Commerce 


RENTAL- TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


April 
First four months 


Source: 


April April 
1954 1953 
Number 19,200 17,000 
Per cent to total 17.4 5.2 


Source: Bureau of L abor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED © 


April First four April First four 
1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 109,100 341, 400 107,400 345, 500 
Public 900 4.600 4,000 23,000 
Total 110,000 346,000 111.400 368,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
April April 
1954 1953 
Urban 58,100 57,400 
Rural nonfarm 51,900 54,000 
Total 110,000 111,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR ‘AMOUNT OF NONFARM ‘MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 } 
March $1,783,519.000 $1,626,602,000 


First three months $4,580,954,000 $4,418,420,000 
During March, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $161,872,000. Also during March, a total 
of $225,681,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administrs ation 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 


281,344 264,. 377 
721.912 


728,460 
an Loan Bank Board 


March 
First three months 
Source: 


~ LARGE- SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIIT and IX) 


April First four April First four 

1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 1,940 6.547 2.672 9.080 
Dollar amount $16,755,000 $57,583,000 $21,738,000 $75,300,000 


Source: Federal Housing 


Ac iministr ation 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1954 1953 

March $2. 58 $2.44 

First three months average $2.57 $2.42 
Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statisties 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 





1954 1953 
April 119.2 119.9 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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| Hints le the Maintenance Man 


ZINC DUST PAINT HELD SOLUTION 
TO PROBLEM OF HOUSEHOLD RUST 


A longer corrosion-free life for 
iron and steel materials and fixtures 
in and around houses can be ac- 
complished by using zinc dust paint 
as a rust preventive, according to 
Paint Progress, a magazine published 
by The New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Manufactured by many paint 
makers, the zinc dust paint is often 
packaged in two-compartment con- 
tainers, one containing the zinc dust 
and the other containing the binder. 
By combining these ingredients the 
user can make up his own tailor- 
made batches—cither for big jobs o1 
for touch-up work—and store the 
unmixed dust and binder for years. 

The natural color of a zine dust 
finish is gray but it can be tinted 
to any of a variety of deep-toned 
colors by adding color pigments 
available from paint suppliers. 

New or clean metal requires: no 
special preparations for zinc dust 
paint, the magazine article claims, 
but if rust scales are present they 
should be scraped off with a. still 
wire brush and grease should be re- 
moved with turpentine or detergent. 

A uniform coating of the paint 
can be applied, it is suggested, by 
using the “quarter-can” technique 
that is, dipping the paint brush into 
a small can only one-quarter filled 
so that the brush, hitting the bottom 
of the can, keeps the paint mixed. 

Hints on where to apply zinc dust 
paint for best results are also in- 
cluded in Paint Progress. For screens. 
it suggests removing the whole screen 
and painting all parts of it, including 
the edges of the frame. This, it is 
claimed, will protect against cor- 
rosion and staining of the surfaces 
below the screen wire. New screen- 
ing, it says, should be wiped with 
turpentine before painting. 

Zinc dust paint on gutters, roofs, 
and downspouts can also assure pro- 
tection against rusting and conse- 
quent damage to wood, paint, and 
plaster, the magazine says. While 
copper gutters won’t rust, Paint Pro- 
gress points out, they do develop a 
surface coloration than can stain an 
exterior paint job, so copper gutters 
should also be painted. The coppei 
should be cleaned with household 
cleanser before painting. 

Fences and railings should also be 
painted, whether they are galvanized 
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or wrought iron. Zinc dust paint, it 
is claimed, will keep them in top 
condition for years. Garbage cans 
should also be given the zinc dust 
treatment both inside and out. A 
zinc dust coating can add years of 
life to the cans if they are not 
already rusted, the article claims. 
Other places where the zinc dust 
paint is recommended: metal win- 
dow casements, outdoor light fix- 
tures, clothesline posts, and garden 
equipment. 
NEW CHART DEVISED TO SPEED 
ESTIMATING PAINT REQUIREMENTS 










YOUR PAINT ExTIMATOR 
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An easy way to estimate paint re- 
quirements for the outside of a build- 
ing by using the chart above was 
recently suggested by the magazine 
Paint Progress, published by The 
New Jersey Zinc Company. To use 
this chart only two items of infor- 
mation are needed—the height of 
the building from the foundation to 
the eaves and the perimeter of the 
building—or the distance around it. 
For simple rectangular buildings the 
perimeter is twice the length plus 
twice the width. For irregularly 
shaped buildings a measuring tape is 
used to find the perimeter. 

Across the top of the paint esti- 
mator chart are shown average peri- 
meters of buildings and down the 
left side are listed a range of different 
heights. By locating the correct o: 
most nearly correct figure for the 
perimeter of the building and follow- 
ing that column down to the figure 
even with the most nearly correct 
height, the approximate number of 
gallons of paint needed to do a one- 


coat job is found. The estimates 
given in the table are based on aver- 
age conditions and are only approxi- 
mate, since painting techniques and 
other considerations are never exact- 
ly the same. But the chart is claimed 
to give a fairly accurate estimate 
quickly and without complicated 
figuring. 

Three other rules of thumb for 
estimating paint needs are also sug- 
gested by Paint Progress: (1) a sec- 
ond coat of paint requires only about 
5/6ths as much paint as the first ap- 
plication; (2) priming of bare wood 
surfaces takes about 10 per cent more 
paint than suggested by the paint 
estimator chart: and (3) for esti- 
mating trim paint needs, it may be 
assumed that one quart of trim paint 
will one-coat six average size door 
frames or six window frames. 


AUTHORITY SAVES MONEY ON NEW 
POLICY OF HIRING OWN PAINTERS 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of St. Petersburg in June of last year 
changed 
contractors by competitive bidding to 
do the authority’s exterior painting 
work to hiring permanent painters 
to do the job. The authority reports 
it has not only saved money by the 
switch but it also feels they’re get- 
ting a better job done. 

The policy change resulted from 
the authority’s experience in 1952 
when bids were invited for painting 
all steel sash, frames, and sills in the 
authority’s projects. The bids were 
all rejected as being too high and 
the commissioners authorized hiring 
two skilled painters at prevailing 
wages and one helper to do the job. 
The lowest contractors bid was $6200 
but the hired painters did the job 
for $4659—a $1541 savings. 

At the beginning of the following 
fiscal year the authority instituted 
the new policy and added two skilled 
painters and a helper to the perma- 
nent maintenance staff to do all of 
the authority’s painting work—ex- 
teriors, vacated units, and bathrooms 
(tenants do their own interior paint- 
ing). A five year painting cycle was 
worked out and it is estimated that 
the two painters and helper will be 
kept busy continuously on the sched- 
ule. In the first year under this 
policy, the authority’s painters 
painted the exteriors of one of the 
projects for $1754.47 less than the 
budget had estimated. 


its policy from engaging 
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JOH-R1—SOLDERING GUN 





Two hot tips are the secret of 
the success of the new electric solder- 


ing gun shown above. The Quick- 
Hot gun can be used both to solder 
pieces of metal together and to cut 
plastic tiles apart, with just a change 
of tip needed to shift from one job 
to the other. The Quick-Hot device 
small hand tool that can be 
conveniently carried from job to job 
and plugged into a 120-volt AC out- 
let. A trigger activates the gun and 
heats the prongs for action in three 
seconds, the manufacturer says. 
The tip shown above (attached 
to the two prongs on the gun) is 
for cutting plastic, asphalt, or rub- 
ber tile and linoleum by applying 
heat in a smooth operation that 
leaves no cracks or chipping. By 
replacing this tip with a soldering 
tip, the Quick-Hot device becomes 
a neat, compact soldering gun _re- 
quiring no elaborate additional sol- 
dering apparatus, the claim is. An 
added safety feature of the gun is the 
bulb at the base of the prongs that 
plays a stream of light on the work- 
ing area. Price of Quick-Hot with 
both tips: $13.45. 
JOH-R2—WALL LEAK REPAIRER 
Here’s a new one-two-three punch 
technique for knocking out founda- 
tion wall cracks where water is flow- 
ing through them under pressure. 
First step: the wall cracks or holes 
are enlarged until they are at least 
Y4-inch wide and %4-inch deep and 
are scraped clean of loose particles. 
The opening is then dampened and 
a hydraulic compound called Dura- 
Stop is used to fill the opening. 
Second step: a water resistant coat- 
ing called Dura-Dri is then brushed 
the entire basement wall. 
This is a heavy bodied protective 
coating that controls water penetra- 


is a 


on over 


tion through porous masonry sur- 
faces. It also decorates the wall, 
210 
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bonding to and actually becoming 
a part of the surface. 

Third step: Cementico paint, a 
decorative coating available in seven 
colors, is then brushed or sprayed on 
the wall. The paint is both lime and 
alkali resistant. 

All three products Dura-Stop, 
Dura-Dri, and Cementico—come in 
powder form and are easily mixed 
with water according to instructions, 
say the manufacturers. 


JOH-R3—LAWN FERTILIZER 





A real time and labor saving de- 
vice is the Hydromix attachment 
shown above that automatically and 
accurately dispenses fertilizer as a 
lawn is sprinkled. The Hydromix 
is attached directly to the water 
source between the faucet nozzle and 
the hose. When the water is turned 
on, its force as it enters the hose 
draws a small and consistent amount 
of water soluble or concentrated liq- 
uid plant nourishment from the bot- 
tle, dilutes it into the water stream, 
and disperses it evenly as the water 
is sprayed onto the lawn. 

The device joining the bottle, the 
hose, and the faucet is made of heavy 
duty, noncorrosive plastic. The bot- 
tle part of the Hydromix will hold 
one quart of liquid, or enough con- 
centrated plant food to provide 25 
gallons of fertilized water from the 
sprinkler. It is claimed to take all 
the guess work out of lawn fertiliz- 
ing, since the solution maintains con- 
sistent strength throughout the sprin- 
kling operation, and it reportedly 
can be used with any type of auto- 
matic sprinkling equipment and 


faucet nozzle. Price: $4.95. 








GET THE FACTS — 

on the new products noted on 
pages 210 and 211. To get man- 
ufacturer’s name, address, and 
full technical literature, check 
matching “JOH” numbers on 
the coupon on page 211 and 
send it to the JouRNAL. 














JOH-R4—FIRE RETARDANT PAINT 

A new interior paint with built-in 
fire resistance is the latest safety 
attraction in interior decorating ma- 
terials. Called Duo-Tex Fire Re- 
tardant Paint, the new coating is a 
resin-based interior finish that imme- 
diately swells and chars on contact 
with flame or excessive heat to pro- 
vide a firm insulating blanket of 
noncombustible ash over the surface. 
Duo-Tex is particularly recommend- 
ed for coating acoustical tile and 
low-cost wallboard, so it may be a 
natural for temporary housing proj- 
ects. The product carries the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories label. 

In addition to its flame resistance, 
the new paint is also resistant to mil- 
dew and all types of fungus; it is 
more washable than ordinary fire 
retardant paints; and it does not 
crack, craze, blister, nor lose its fire 
resistance with age, the manufacture 
claims. 

Duo-Tex comes in 12 pastel colors 
and can be applied by brush or spray. 


JOH-R5—PAINT REMOVER 


While 
working to produce a paint that will 


some manufacturers are 
stay on, another manufacturer has 
busied himself making a machine 
that takes paint off. Product of his 
efforts is the little gadget shown in 
use above in the operator’s left hand. 

Heat is the secret behind this de- 
vice. A 115-volt electric current 
powers a heating element which. 
when held close enough to the paint- 
ed surface, blisters and loosens up 
the paint. The heating element i: 
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mounted on steel runners that keep 
the heat a safe and constant distance 
from the working surface. With one 
hand following along after the other, 
the operator scrapes off the paint 
loosened by the heat. 

In addition to removing paint, var- 
nish, and other finishes from wood, 
metal, and brick surfaces, the device 
is also reportedly useful in laying 
tile, refinishing furniture, and thaw- 
ing frozen pipes. Price: $11.95. 


JOH-R6—FENCE PAINTER 





The tedious, time consuming job 
of painting chain link fences has 
been reduced to a fraction of its 
former time by a new kind of paint 
applicator called the FencPainteR, 
according to the manufacturer. I[]- 
lustrated above, the FencPainteR 
features special rollers with mop-like 
strings about 1'/2-inches long cover- 
ing the entire roller. Thus, when 
the applicator is rolled on one side 
of the fence the strings not only coat 
100 per cent of one side but about 
80 per cent of the other side, all in 
one easy operation. Rolling paint on 
the other side and touch-up work 
completes the job in much less than 
half the time usually required, the 
claim is. 

The whole FencPainteR kit con- 
sists of wood handles (of several 
lengths). brackets to hold the roller, 
the roller itself, a splash guard, and 
a paint receptacle with a_ special 
built-in screen for draining off ex- 
cess paint from the roller. 

Available in a variety of sizes for 
various purposes, both indoors and 
outdoors, the FencPainteR can be 
used to coat bar fences and wood, 
stone, and brick fences. Costs range 
from $10 for those designed for gen- 
eral purpose work to $25 for those 
used for heavy-duty work. 
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JOH-R7—COMBINATION WINDOW 








Modernaire is the appropriate 
name of the new combination storm 
and screen window illustrated above. 
It’s modern in the adjustable awning- 
like slant of the window that keeps 
out rain even when it’s open and 
makes it easy to wash on the outside; 
modern in that it can be a storm 
window if double glazing is used: 
and modern in the built-in screen 
that can be rolled away in a jiffy. 

The Modernaire is designed to re- 
lieve maintenance men of two bur- 
densome tasks—installing and taking 
down storm windows and screens. 


The window frame can take either 


single glazing or double glazing and 
when double glazing is used the win- 
dow is year-around insulated against 
cold and heat. The screen comes 
built into the frame in such a way 
that it can be rolled up and down 
like a window shade. 


Another labor saving advantage 





of the window, according to the 
manufacturers, is the special hard- 
ware that permits turning the win- 
dow as much as 130 degrees so the 
outside can easily be washed from 
the inside. 

The frames will fit standard 4-inch 
modular brick construction or 6-inch 
modular SCR bricks. The windows 
can be installed in groups of multiple 
panels or in end to end ribbon series. 


JOH-R8—COLORED CEMENT 

In spring when young men’s fancy 
turns—and young women turn fancy 

there’s no reason for cement to 
remain dull, drab, and _tattle-tale 
gray. Colored cement is a_ logical 
way to brighten up appearances and 
it’s easier to use now because a man- 
ufacturer has recently developed a 
new line of factory-mixed colored 
cements that reportedly eliminate the 
need for special skill and knowledge 
in mixing. 

Appropriately called Rainbow Col- 
ored Cement, the mix is a blend 
of mineral pigments and white port- 
land cement. With this factory 
mixed process, the manufacturer 
claims, there is no danger of streak- 
ing and the cement will not lose 
strength because of the added color. 
Weather — rain or shine — will not 
affect the color, he claims. 

Rainbow Colored Cement comes 
in green, yellow, black, blue, red, 
brown, gray, and white. It’s sold in 
packages of 25, 50, and 100 pounds. 





37, Illinois. 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-R1 Soldering Gun 

() JOH-R2 Wall Leak Repairer 
CJ) JOH-R3 Lawn Fertilize: 

C) JOH-R4 Fire Retardant Paint 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
210 and 211 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Send to the JouRNAL oF Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 


SEND TO: 


C) JOH-R5 Paint Remover 

C) JOH-R6 Fence Painter 

NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[) JOH-R7 Combination Window 
C) JOH-R8 Colored Cement 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1954— 
(Continued from page 191) 

fair but not excessively low sale 
prices for disposition of the land?” 

He also asked for “A statement as 
to whether the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency encourages or con-! 
dones the organization of local and 
state housing and redevelopment 
officials.” 

Mr. Cole’s statement to the press 
after the news story appeared on 
May 27 apparently referred to Sen- 
ator Byrd’s questions when he said: 
“Certain practices examined in our 
review have been questioned as to 
their effectiveness, their consistency 
with administration policy and legis- 
lative purpose, or their adequacy in 
safeguarding the public interest. In 
New York City some practices, par- 
ticularly that of the city letting out 
to private contract the entire re- 
sponsibility for clearance and _ relo- 
cation in slum project areas, has 
under detailed = examina- 
Whe... 

He concluded his statement with 
the promise that if any evidence 
of wrong doing or abuse in the 
redevelopment program—or any 
other program— is brought to light, 
appropriate action will be taken. He 
pointed out that there had been only 
two cases under the redevelopment 
program in which federal require- 
ments or regulations had not been 
observed and they had been dealt 
with accordingly. (See May 1954 
JourNaL, page 157 for one in- 
stance.) “We have no_ indication 
thus far of any pattern of maladmi- 
istration or abuse under this pro- 
gram,” he said. 


been 


COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 197) 

court of appeal of California said: 
“This decision in no bars a 
determination in a trial court of such 
issues of fact as may be properly 
raised in an attack upon an admin- 
istrative proceeding.” (The supreme 
court of California refused to review 
this decision. ) 

And in the Gohld case, the Con- 
necticut supreme court of errors ob- 
served: ‘There is nothing in the stip- 
ulation of facts in the present case 
to indicate that the Hartford rede- 
velopment agency will condemn land 
in the Front-Market area for any 
ulterior purpose. If, in some other 
case, it should be urged that a pro- 
posed taking is not in reality for a 
public use, we will have to consider 
that claim when it is made.” 


wise 
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Agency* Executive Director 
Abbeville Verda B. Espy 
Aliceville Bill Windham 
Athens 
Attala R. D. Jordon 


Bear Creek 
Boston 


Cordova 

Columbiana Mrs. Catherine G. 
Clark 

Max J. Howard 


Crossville 
Guin 


Hackleburg 


Heflin 
Leeds 
Montevallo 
Pell City 


A. B. Whisonant 
QO. B. Cooper 


Ragland Sam B. Preston 
Red Bay W. H. Blanton 
Reform Syd. W. Boyd 


Russellville Mrs. Josephine 


Bowen 
Sylacauga 
Talladega 
Tarrant 
Trussville 
Tuscumbia 
Union Springs 
Vernon 


William J. Monroe 
F. R. Daly 


Howell Heflin 


Washington County 
Winfield 
Winslow 


El Centro 
Palm Springs 
San Francisco 
Redevelopment 


Stanley Abel 
Robert J. Dolan 


Agency 
oP Pablo Carl O. Davis 
ane Administered by: 
First Stamford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust 
Co., 1 Atlantic 
Dert Street, Stamford 
erby Telen Kelly 
Enfield elen Kelly 


Manchester 


Meriden 

Milford Housing 
Authority 

New London Housing 
Authority 

Norwalk Housing 
Authority 

Norwich Housing 
Authority 

Shelton Redevelop- 
ment Agency 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 

Westport 
Willimantic Housing 
Authority 

Brevard County 


Frances J]. Higgins 
Alec J. Watt 


seorge J. Finn, Jr. 


Patrick J. Carusene 


Cocoa 


Stewart A. Clark 


Miami Beach Mrs. Marion G. 


Tobin 
Ormond Beach 


Address 

City Hall 

P. O. Box 698 

P. O. Box 190 
Walker Building 
P. O. Box 428 
Hamilton 

P. O. Box 428 
Hamilton 

100 Stewart Street 


P. O. Box 428 
Hamilton 

P. O. Box 428 
Hamilton 

P. O. Box 72 
P. O. Box 195 


P. O. Box 398 
P. O. Box 154 
P. O. Box 355 
Wimberly Building 


P. O. Box 591 


P. O. Box 41 

P. O. Box 54 

P. O. Box 388 
Water Works Build- 
ing, Court House 
Square 

P. O. Box 115 

P. O. Box 163 

822 West Aspinwall 
Street 


P. O. Box M M 


P. O. Box 179 


145 High Street 


81 Laurel Avenue 


76 Oakwood Knoll 


45 Temper Drive 
156 Harris Circle 
49 West Avenue 
P. O. Box 338 
Marritt Island 


61 Parlow Project 
Pineda Street 


P. Q. Box 926 


338 


5-7493 
Mitchell 
9-0043 


8-8471 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelop- 
ment agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 
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Page Agency* 

75 Sarasota 

75 ‘Titusville 

76 Acworth 

77 Arlington 

77 Ashburn 

77. ~=Atkinson 

78 Bainbridge 

78 Boston 

78 Buford 

78 Cairo 

79 Calhoun 

79 Camilla 

79 Carrollton 

79 Cartersville 

79 Clayton 

79 Cleveland 

80 Cochran 

80 Commerce 
80 Dallas 

81 Dalton 

81 Dawson 

81 Douglas 

82 Greensboro 
83 Hahira 

83 Hampton 

83 Hapeville 

84 Lee County 

84 Ludowici 

85 Marietta 

85 Millen 

85 Moultrie 

86 Newnan 

86 Newton 

86 Nichols 

86 Rockmart 

87 Roswell 

87 Royston 

87 St. Marys 
88 Summerville 
88 Sylvania 

88 Sylvester 

88 Thomson 

89 Toccoa 

90 West Point 
92 Bloomington 
94 Clark County 
97 Iroquois County 
100 Mason County 
100 Massac County 
101 Ogle County 
103 St. Clair County 
104 Tazewell County 
106 Evansville 
108 Frankfort 

108 Henderson 
109 Madisonville 
111 Somerset 

115 South Portland 
117 Athol 

117 Attleboro 

118 Braintree 

118 Brockton 

119 Canton 

119 Clinton 

120 Easthampton 
June 1954 


Executive Director 

George V. Walsh 

Morgan L. Buffing- 
ton 

Mrs. Harriet W. 
Riggs 


Hugh Wilson 
Vickers Neugent 


Charles E. Kravig 
E. B. Hilliard 


John G. Davis 
Neal Ash 
Mrs. Dorothy Benson 


J. H. Collins 

T. H. McMillan 
Adelia Jennings 
John T. Dorris 

J. S. Callaway 


C. E. Charlton 

Robert B. McCord, 
Jr. 

Anthony A. May 

Miss Ruth Zorn 

Harry Williams 

G. C. Dekle, Jr. 


Howard Parks 
E. B. Hilliard 
Mrs. Jane H. Lott 
W. B. Cochran 


Robert W. Harrison 
Moses E. Brinson 
W. T. Thompson 
W. T. Crowe 


Miles C. Davis 


Lawrence E. Irvin 


Verlin Orndorff 
Charles J. Beebe 
Melvin Welbourne 
Mrs. Melba Tripp 
Gerald K. Garrard 


Fred E. Dancey 

Jean McNair 
Wiseman 

Mrs. Arietta 
Courtney 


Mrs. Mary J. Coomer 
(Acting ) 


William R. Carroll 

Nathaniel N. Went- 
worth, Jr. 

William P. Silvia 


Address Phone 


P. O. Box 516 


P. O. Box 65 

208 Rose Building 
P. O. Box 55 

108 Sims Street 
P. O. Box 186 
110 Park Street 


P. O. Box 606 
P. O. Box 247 
593 Newman Street 
247 Stonewall Street 


32 Second Street 
P. O. Box 697, 
Gainesville 

P. O. Box 171 


Hutcheson Building 
P. O. Box 116 
P. O. Box 61 


P. O. Box 96 


739 Third Street, 
S.E. 


P. O. Box 282 
P. O. Box 204 
P. O. Box 312 
c/o General Delivery, 
North Roswell 
P. O. Box 131 
P. O. Box 207 


P. O. Box 286 

124 East Kelly Street 
831 Main Street 

P. O. Box 301 

306 West Eighth 
Street 

406 North Hinshaw 


9.6° 
Aven ue “ 6 300 


1328 North 44th 


901 Leestown Road 


P. O. Box 135 
537 North Main 
Street 

244 Neel Place 


Westbrook Street 
534 Main Street 


27 Park Street 1-2867 


Braintree 


2-0261 


Memorial Building 
67 Garfield Avenue 


(Continued column two, page 214) 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelop- 


ment agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 


NOMINATIONS— 

(Continued from page 192) 

will be filled, since a constitutional 
change effective in 1953 revised the 
composition of the board to 12 mem- 
bers-at-large, with four to be elected 
each year for three-year terms. The 
seven regional presidents and the 
immediate past presidents of the 
regions also serve on the board. 

Voting members of the Association 
may make recommendations to the 
Nominating Committee for persons 
to fill these positions by the date se- 
lected for the committee meeting, 
which will be announced in the July 
JOURNAL. 

The committee may nominate 
more than one person for each va- 
cant post. However, if it makes only 
one nomination for each position 
and if there are no petitions by Sep- 
tember 11 from the general member- 
ship for inclusion of additional 
names on the ballot, the commit- 
tee’s slate will be declared elected 
at the annual business meeting of 
the Association in October. When 
the committee’s recommendations 
are distributed to the membership 
in August, petition procedures will 
be outlined and the deadline for 
their receipt specified. 


MEMBERSHIP— 


(Continued from page 206) 


J. D. Pendergrass, Atlanta 
Harold B. Potoker, Chicago 
Milo A. Phillips, Atlanta 


Mrs. Alice H. Reid, Little Rock 
O’Bryant Richardson, Gadsden 
Mrs. Ellen C. Rosser, Nashville 
John A. Rumpf, Toledo 


Richard J. Scheuer, Larchmont 

Miss Elizabeth M. Shadd, Harrisburg 
Gerald M. Shea, Washington 

C. W. Sherlock, Monroe 

Herbert C. Splane, Everett 


C. E. Thompson, Martinez 
Mrs. Mabel G. Thorne, Bronx 
Benjamin A. Trustman, Brookline 


Joseph S. Vahey, Arlington 
Sterling Vazant, Gadsden 


James Waddell, Hopkinsville 
John White, Everett 
Robert F. Whiting, Chicago 
William R. Wise, Gadsden 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 
Everett, Massachusetts housing authority 
Monroe, Georgia housing authority 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 

SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 

New Albany, Indiana 
commission 

Rhode Island Development Council 

South East Chicago Commission 


redevelopment 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 201) 

By and large, most of the authori- 
ties’ stories are less spectacular. Most 
of them reflect credit to the authority 
and every effort should be made to 
see that they get to the newspapers. 
These stories might include: 1—Re- 
ports on tenants moving out to buy 
their own homes. 2—Payments in 
lieu of taxes to cities and how the 
figure compares with what the city 
got when the housing areas were in 
slums. 3—-How tenants are partici- 
pating in community projects. 4 
Taking in of needy families. 5—-New 
developments, with emphasis on 
what the public housing is replacing. 
6—In Memphis, good stories result 
from work the housing authority is 
doing in supplying housing informa- 
tion for the city government or the 
real estate board. 

These stories and many others 
reflecting credit to the housing 
authority are available and usually 
are welcomed by the press. 


MAINTENANCE— 
(Continued from page 207) 
ant maintenance program would 
most certainly give the maintenance 
staff the opportunity to allocate more 
time and service to those who are 
incapacitated or incapable of indulg- 
ing in tenant maintenance. 
Currently public housing is strug- 
gling for survival. If it is to continue 
to do its job, it must stick to essen- 
tials. An effective, dynamic, tenant 
maintenance and preventive main- 
tenance program is most certainly 
one of the essentials. 





MIAMI— 
(Continued from page 194) 

close ranks, and work together on the 
job of saving Miami's housing. 

That theory did not work out in 
practice. The aims of council rep- 
resentatives from some of the organ- 
izations were contrary to any and all 
constructive efforts. People with fi- 
nancial interests in slum property 
won appointments to the advisory 
council — through 
friendly to them. 

3—A department of slum rehabili- 
tation and prevention must be well 
staffed, with a director who has 
sound judgment, knowledge of the 
problems, driving energy, courage 
and vision. 

The director must be a man of 
sufficient stature to obtain the vitally 
important cooperation of those city 
departments bearing directly on 
slum problems: health, welfare, po- 


commissioners 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES— 
(Continued from page 213) 
Page Agency* 
120 Everett 
120 Fall River 
121 Franklin 


121 Grafton 

122 Ipswich 

123 Middlesborough 
123 Milford 

124 Nahant 

124 Nantucket 

124 Natick 

124 New Bedford 
124 North Adams 


125 Northampton 
125 North Andovet 
125 Norwood 

126 = Quincy 

126 Salem 

126 Southbridge 
127 Stoneham 


127 Swampscott 

127 Walpole 

128 Weymouth 

129 = Albion J. 


130 Bessemer 
130 Ecorse 


W. Peters 


134 Mississippi Regional 
Housing Authority 
No. VI 


Executive Director 


James M. Cain 


Address Phone 
Everett 
7-6389 

142 Second Street 

406 East Central 

Street 

130 North Main 395 

Street 

+t Argilia Road 

31 School Street 
1430 


42 Valley Road 

Town Hall 1 
36 Barnsdale Road 
52 Walker Street ' 
North 


352% Franklin 

Street Adams 
1670 
1099 

56 Academy Road 

77 Hawthorne Street 
3-508 1 


City ‘Hall 


John J. Hogan, Jr. _ 


Stoneham 


0137 

Administration 

Building 

944 Main Street Walpole 
1115R 

77 Memorial Drive Edgewater 
4-5140 


William Lintelman 


Municipal Building 
4373 High Street 
203 Dodson Avenue 
Canton 


P. O. Box 136 
P. O. Box 352 
P. O. Box 62 


St. Louis County 
Court House, 
Clayton 


135 Aberdeen 

136 Holly Springs 

137 Newton R. E. Suffling 

137 Yazoo City Richard V. Shurley, 
pr. 

138 St. Louis County 

139 Anaconda 


141 Dover 


P. O. Box 1350 


William H. McCann 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelop- 
ment agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 


lice, fire, juvenile aid, waste, and 
other public services. 

4—There must be a large and 
active citizens group that continu- 
ously prods the city government and 
the people into making the program 
work. 

Even a sympathetic. city -govern- 
ment must feel that there is wide 
public support for such a program 
before it will act courageously against 
a small but powerful minority—the 
slum landlords—who want to main- 
tain the profitable status quo. 

The Miami Citizens’ Committee 
for Slum Clearance was too small 
and once the department and coun- 
cil had been set up, it relaxed its 
efforts. There was not sufficient 
public education on the program. 
Not enough people knew or cared 
to give the program the support it 
needed. 


Answer Not Clear 

There are probably many other 
dangers to such a program but fail- 
ure in these primary respects will in- 
evitably jeopardize the work of a 
separate department and an advisory 
council. 

Miami cannot yet give the answer 
to how good the separate department 
is as a technique for administering 
a housing law enforcement program. 
Neither the department nor the coun- 
cil has had a chance to function 
efficiently — both have been ham- 
strung with apathy and _ hostility. 
But the Miami Citizens’ Committee 
for Slum Clearance has learned some 
valuable lessons and armed with 
these lessons and the knowledge that 
there is no short or easy way to 
slum clearance, it has begun its fight 
anew to bring good housing to 


Miami. 
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